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“Far and away the best textbook I have seen for freshman composition . . . 
I rather suspect it will provide just the intellectual minerals needed to 
straighten out the rachitic spines of freshman composition courses all over 


the country.” 


Walter F. Urbach, Assistant Professor 
of English, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Modern 
Rhetoric 


by 
Cleanth Brooks 
Robert Penn Warren 


Part One: Rhetorical principles, old and new, reappraised and ap- 
plied to modern college writing. 


Part Two: A full semester of illustrative readings, tied to the rhet- 


‘ oric chapters by specific cross references. 


List Price: $3.50 


Examination copies will be sent on request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY - New York 17, N.Y. 
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OUTSTANDING IN THE ENGLISH 
LITERATURE SURVEY FIELD 


The Literature of England 
Third Edition 
by WOODS, WATT, ANDERSON 


Six noteworthy features: 


Anthology of English Literature. THE LITERATURE OF ENG- 
LAND is a comprehensive library of English poetry and prose from 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon times to the contemporary period. 


History of English Literature. In addition to the literary selections, 
the interchapters present a complete, interpretive history of English 
literature and its backgrounds. 


Designed for Students. The selections in THE LITERATURE OF 
ENGLAND have been carefully prepared to fit the needs and abilities 
of the undergraduate student. Headnotes and footnotes guide the 
student to an interest in and appreciation of the great stream of Eng- 
lish literature. 


Prosody. A chapter on versification aids the student to gain an under- 
standing and appreciation of the technical devices of poetry. 


Maps and Illustrations. Interesting and interpretive maps of each 
particular period precede each historical essay. In addition, there is 
a complete program of illustrations integrated with the text. 


Up to Date. In the third edition of THE LITERATURE OF ENG- 
LAND the contemporary period is amply represented and carefully 
evaluated. 


A time-tested anthology and the leader in its field. 


Volume I 1184 pages list price $4.50 
Volume II 1182 pages list price $4.50 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 
PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


KITTREDGE 
SHAKESPEARE 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE 


In One Volume, with introductions. All the plays of Shakespeare, including The 
Two Noble Kinsmen by Shakespeare and Fletcher, and all the poems are in- 
cluded. The text is Professor Kittredge’s own, determined by a new collation of 
the quartos and folios. Modern punctuation. Brief inwoductions discuss dating, 
sources of plots, performance, and any special characteristics. Complete glossary. 
Open, readable pages. TEXTBOOK EDITION. LIBRARY EDITION. 


SIXTEEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


In One Volume, with notes. More than 1500 pages, providing within one cover 
enough material for a real course in Shakespeare. Each play has an introduction 
and full explanatory notes, also textual notes and glossary. Included are Julius 
Caesar, Macbeth, The Tempest, As You Like It, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, The First Part of King Henry the Fourth, King Lear, 
Much Ado About Nothing, Antony and Cleopatra, Twelfth Night, King Richard 
the Second, Othello, King Henry the Fifth, The Merchant of Venice. 


FIVE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


In One Volume, with notes. Within one cover five of the most widely read plays, 
with text reading, introduction, notes, textual notes, and glossarial index by Pro- 
fessor Kittredge. Much Ado About Nothing, The First Part of King Henry the 
Fourth, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and King Lear. 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Individual Volumes, with notes. Sixteen of the most popular plays (see list above, 
Sixteen Plays, One-Volume Edition) with full introduction, notes, textual notes, 
and glossarial index. Each volume is small and is attractively bound. 


inn Company 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK I1 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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Scribners 


For Composition Courses 


ESSENTIALS FOR ENGLISH, Form A, by Frances H. Ramsdell, formerly 
of the University of Alabama. 

A new text for Remedial English and Freshman English courses, off 

to a successful start with 44 adoptions to date. With teachers’ answer 

key, free to users. $1.95 


THE SCRIBNER HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH, Second Edition, by Albert 
H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan, and Frederic G. Cassidy, 
University of Wisconsin. 

A re-ordering and a resetting of a popular handbook—now in its 36th 
thousand. Separate theme correction chart available in February, free 
to users. $2.00 


AMERICAN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC, A Rhetoric, A Handbook, 
A Book of Models, Revised Edition, by Donald Davidson, Vander- 
bilt University. ; 

Reset and revised. Now in its 54th thousand. Separate theme correc- 
tion chart available to users. $2.85 


READINGS FOR COMPOSITION, Edited by Donald Davidson, Van- 
derbilt University, and Sidney E. Glenn, University of Illinois. 

Standard selections—heavily expository—over 200,000 words. Now 

in its 44th thousand. $2.85 


COMPOSITION FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS, by Joe D. Thomas, The 
Rice Institute. 

Published late in 1949 and already in use in a dozen or more institu- 

tions. $3.75 


Coming in the Spring 
WRITING GOOD SENTENCES—A Functional Approach to Sentence 


Structure, Grammar and Punctuation, by Claude W. Faulkner, 
University of Arkansas. Wich plentiful exercises. 


Write for free examination copies. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER‘’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Scribners 


Spring, 1950 


THE BOOK OF THE PLAY—An Introduction to Drama, selected and 
edited, with introductions, by Harold R. Walley, Ohio State 
University. 

A collection of twelve living plays, superbly presented, starting with 
the Greek and coming down to modern times. Illustrated. 


THE HOUSE OF FICTION, selected and edited by Caroline Gordon and 
Allen Tate. 
An anthology of 30 stories from Flaubert to the present day, with 15 
elaborate commentaries on individual stories and helpful critical 
appendices for the student and general reader. 


A QUARTO OF MODERN LITERATURE, Third Edition, selected and 
edited by Leonard Brown, Syracuse University, and Porter G. 
Perrin, University of Washington. 

The Third Edition, reset and enlarged, stresses quality and freshness 
as before. 


A New Title in The Modern Student's Library 


A BOOK OF THE ESSAY—from Montaigne to E. B. White, selected and 
edited by Homer C. Combs, Washington University. 
A full collection of rich reading—about 200,000 words—by masters of 
the essay. 


Two New Modern Standard Authors Reprints 


CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY THE GOLDEN WARRIOR 
by Alan Paton, with an introduction by Hope Muntz, with an introduc- 
by Lewis Gannett. tion by G. M. Trevelyan. 


And in Scribner’s New 20th Century Library 


College Editions of CHARLES DARWIN, by Paul Sears, Oberlin College; 
JAMES JOYCE, by W. Y. Tindall, Columbia University; and ALBERT 
EINSTEIN, by Leopold Infeld, University of Toronto, Each $1.50. 


Write for free examination copies. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER‘S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


American College English 


A HANDBOOK OF USAGE AND COMPOSITION 


Harry R. Warfel Ernst G. Mathews John C. Bushman 


Professor of English Assistant Professor of English Assistant Professor of English 
University of Florida University of Illinois St. Louis University 


Part One 


A practical study of English composition 
focused on the needs of college students 


Part Two 


A functional treatment of grammar in a 
compact, well-organized “handbook” 


Part Three 
A comprehensive discussion of rhetoric 
illustrated by contemporary writings of 
wide appeal 


Sweeping the country... 


Though published only recently, this text has already been adopted in many col- 
leges and universities the country over. It covers thoroughly and interestingly every 
type of writing and every step in achieving acceptable form. Though it deals pri- 


ie marily with those skills required in college work, it provides ample stimulation for 

.. the student with literary ambitions. All principles are illustrated by examples, for 

ae the most part from recent writings. The authors emphasize the fact that there are 
AY | f ll ial” 
“a several levels of language, each acceptable for certain occasions. ‘*‘Low colloquia 
eee and “formal” are among the terms used in clarifying matters of usage. 


American Book Company 
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English Grammar 


Ralph B. Allen, Department of English, University of Pennsylvania 


This new book covers clearly and comprehensively the entire subject of English 
grammar. Because each part of speech and each construction is covered fully in its 
own chapter, any grammatical point may be referred to readily without leafing 
through the book. The exercises—which occur in great abundance—are grouped 
together at the back of the book. 


College Book A College Book 
of English of American 


Briefer Course 


Literature Literature secocd Edition 


James Edward Tobin, Queens College Ellis, Pound, and Spohn 
Victor M. Hamm, Marquette University Revised by Frederick J. Hoffman 


William H. Hines, Fordham University Associate Professor of English 
University of Wisconsin 


Employing a chronological ap- 
proach, this new anthology in- This new edition of a popular text 


cludes a variety of fresh material features a complete recasting of the 
in addition to the familiar works ex- final section. Many recent literary 
pected in every book of this kind. selections were added, as well as a 
Treatment of the period before new introduction and new prefaces 
1450 is unusually comprehensive. to individual authors. 


The Rise of the American Novel 


Alexander Cowie, Associate Professor of English, Wesleyan University 


This eminently readable book is regarded as the standard work in the field. Its 
style is characterized by clarity, vigor, and wit. The notes, bibliography, and index 
are organized skillfully to be of maximum use. 


American Book Company 


Announcing for 


WRITING WITH A PURPOSE 


A First Course in College Composition 
By JAMES M. McCRIMMON 


Wirs Tus Text the student realizes that a clear grasp of his purpose in writing 
is the only criterion by which he can wisely choose between alternatives— 
between one form of organization and another, between different patterns of 
development, between formal and informal styles, between alternative usages in 
diction, grammar, and mechanics. 


A COMPLETE 
COLLEGE READER 


Edited by JOHN HOLMES and CARROLL S. TOWLE 
in consultation with WILLIAM H. HILDRETH 


DesiGNep ror freshman English classes, this carefully edited anthology includes 
sections of non-fiction, short stories, plays, poetry, a complete novel, and 
superb critical introductions which point up the problems of writing. 


BRITISH 
POETRY AND PROSE 


THIRD EDITION 
Edited by 
PAUL R. LIEDER - ROBERT M. LOVETT - ROBERT K. ROOT 


Tue Tuirpv Epition of this most widely used and highly respected anthology 
includes among many new selections a generous representation from the more 
important poets and prose-writers of the first half of the twentieth century. 
Introductions to periods have been rewritten completely, expanded, and are 
illustrated with half-tones and line-drawings. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, New York 


HOW TO THINK AND WRITE is a new 
text in composition with stress on thinking 
before writing. This rhetoric-reader, just pub- 
lished, is a model of pointed writing, often say- 
ing in a single indelible sentence what others 
take a page or more to say. The readings are 
unusually good. By William G. Crane and 


Features of How to Think 
and Write 


Fundamentals of composi- 
tion crisply presented 


Stress on thinking before 
writing aids student 


Remarkable conciseness in 
style 


Excellent readings as il- 
lustrations of forms 


Suggestions for study help 


F. Carl Riedel. 


378 pages 


analysis 


For one or two semester 


course 
Price, $3.00 


With commentary on these and 
over a hundred others: 


A. E. Housman 
Samuel Yellen 
Robert Herrick 
Emily Dickinson 
George Meredith 
John Donne 

Morris Bishop 
William Blake 
Christopher Marlowe 
Phyllis McGinley 
Robert Bridges 
Robert Frost 

Gerard Manley Hopkins 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, New York 


STUDIES IN POETRY will prove a satisfying 
choice for a part of the freshman English course 
or for a section of the Introduction to Literature 
course or for a full semester course in poetry. The 
book is already being used in many institutions, 
among them Columbia University, University 
of Alabama, Antioch College, and the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. Poet Robert Hillyer 
says of this text in the New York Times: ‘‘Teach- 


ers of poetry . . . may confidently depend upon 
this book.” By Neal Doubleday. 


380 pages Price, $2.25 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


ANNOUNCING ... 


BETTER 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH 


By John W. Bowyer, George Bond, 
Ima H. Herron, and John L. Brooks 


all of Southern Methodist University 


COMPLETE text in composition for college freshman Eng- 
lish courses, this new book presents an integrated 
course of study which is so arranged that it can easily be 
adapted to the needs of different students and to the plans of 
different courses and instructors. 


The book integrates all phases of composition— gathering 
material, organizing, thinking, writing, reading, and re- 
writing as well—into a unified course of study. Every chapter 
is solidly based on the everyday needs of students as shown 
both in the classroom and in the national testing programs. 


The text is notable for its lively, interesting, and clear style 
of writing which will appeal to the student; for its concentra- 
tion of those points which are actually vital in current usage; 
for its complete program of vocabulary building; and for the 
work programs which accompany each chapter, including 
over 350 suggestions for theme topics and approximately 75 
drills and exercises. Large 8vo, about 455 pages. Ready in March. 


125th 
ANNIVERSARY 
1825-1950 4 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
_ 35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 
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Ready now—both volumes of 
this exceptionally valuable anthology 


MASTERS of AMERICAN LITERATURE 
by Henry A. Pochmann and Gay Wilson Allen 


Using the masters approach, the editors of this new anthology have 
included the works of only the authors of major interest to college 
students. This makes possible a wider range of selections than would 
have been possible otherwise. Each period and author is introduced 
by a biographical and critical essay; full bibliographies are provided. 


Vo.umE I: THRouGH THorEAu. 880 pp., $5.00 
II: From WHITTIER THROUGH 799 pp., $5.00 


other new texts for English classes 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 
by Marston, Thompson and Zacher 


This new book represents a communications approach to the teaching 
of business English. The text is organized around the three basic 
forms of expression: oral, graphic and written. Published in December. 
$4.50. 


WRITING the FEATURE ARTICLE 
by Walter A. Steigleman 


This is a general ‘“‘how-to-do-it,” starting with the inception of an 
idea for a feature story or magazine article, and following the process 
until the finished story is sent to the market. Published in January. 
$3.75. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


Everything needed for a freshman composition course— 


NEW HIGHWAYS IN COLLEGE 
COMPOSITION 


By Homer A. Watt, Oscar Cargill, and William Charvat 


Here, in one comprehensive volume, are offered the three instructional 
tools usually employed in courses in elementary composition. Three 
separate subjects are dealt with individually and completely, yet co- 
ordinated thoroughly into a text with only one purpose—to help the 
student write better Englisi. 


@ The Rhetoric shows the beginning writer how to recognize and hurdle 
the problems confronting him. 


@ The Reader is an anthology of modern prose. The selections show a 
wide range of subject and styles, and were chosen for their appeal to 
college freshman and their distinctive style. 


@ The Handbook is an unusually practical guide to grammar and good 
usage. The unique “work program’’ following each chapter is divided 
into a quiz, a round table, and paper work. No other texts or references 
need be assigned when the instructor uses this book, nor will he find it 
necessary to consult other books for supplementary lectures. 


Published 1943 1066 pages 6” x 9” 


“Admirably fitted for an undergraduate course.” 
—J. A. Robbins, Duke University 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 


Selected and Edited by Edwin Johnston Howard and 
Gordon Donley Wilson, Miami University 


This text is modern and unexpurgated, stressing literary rather than 
linguistic aspects. It is the editors’ purpose to acquaint students with the 
life and work of one of England’s great poets. This volume contains the 
Tales usually studied in all except advanced Chaucer courses. It also 
includes head-links and end-links, which, combined with the Tales 
themselves, afford the student an accurate introduction to and a 
generous taste of Chaucer’s writing. The notes are extensive and in- 
corporate the latest researches. The book gives all the apparatus the 
teacher needs—explanatory notes, abbreviations, pronunciations and 
versification, a glossary and a map of the Canterbury pilgrimages. 


Published 1947 406 pages 53x 8” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 
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“Beyond Fancy’s Dream” 


MARION C. 


SHERIDAN? 


Wonders are many, and none is more wonderful than man; . 
Cunning beyond fancy’s dream is the fertile skill which brings him, now to evil, now to good.3 


Aout twenty-four hundred years ago 
the chorus in Sophocles’ A ntigone praised 
the fertile skill of man, ‘‘cunning beyond 
fancy’s dream.’’ The dramatist was ma- 
ture so many years ago. His audience 
was mature. What have we been doing 
in the interval since the days of Sopho- 
cles? Sophocles may serve to remind us 
that, though wonders are many, none is 
more wonderful than man, for man and 
his essential dignity are often forgotten, 
even in the schools of today. 

It is startling to think of the maturity 
of those of the past. The Egyptian 
Ptahhotep, who lived about 2550 B.c., 
gave as a precept: “Live, therefore, in 
the house of kindliness, and men shall 
come and give gifts of themselves.’’4 
Manuscripts more than two thousand 

* Presidential Address, 1949, National Council of 


Teachers of English, delivered in Buffalo on Thanks- 
giving evening. 

2James Hillhouse High School, New Haven, 
Connecticut; president of NCTE for 1949. 


5 Antigone, trans. Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, 
in Russell Thomas (ed.), Plays and the Theater (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1941), p. 17. 


4 John Drinkwater (ed.), The Outline of Literature 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923), I, 11-12. 


years old are being published in photo- 
graphic form. A volume will contain the 
oldest known copy of the Book of 
Isaiah—the most ancient complete bibli- 
cal document ever found.’ We know of 
epic poems and dictionaries and gram- 
mars dating back four thousand years; 
we read of archeological expeditions for 
literary riddles going back to 5000 B.c.° 
How long man has been literary and re- 
flective. 

Two thousand years or so after Sopho- 
cles, Hamlet spoke of man as beyond 
fancy’s dream when he said: ‘What a 
piece of work is a man! How noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculty! in form 
and moving, how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a god.’”? And it is not 
so very long ago that in America Walt 
Whitman wrote: 

Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her 
right upon the earth, 

5 Yale Alumni Magazine, October, 1949, p. 7. 

6 New York Times, October 30, 1949. 


7 William Shakespeare, The Tragedy of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1917), pp. 51-52. 
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Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the 
earth, 
Each of us here as divinely as any is here.® 


With a high opinion of people, of hu- 
man beings and their possibilities, we de- 
sire English for every student, the 
theme of this thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. English has no mo- 
nopoly of wisdom, but it can make a 
unique contribution to people of the 
kind described by Sophocles or Shake- 
speare or Whitman. Recognizing these 
wonders of mind and spirit, as English 
teachers we may seek their development 
beyond fancy’s dream, not to evil but to 
good. 

The aim is ambitious. It may seem 
overambitious. It assumes responsibility 
for every student in school, for every 
student entering college. Part of the plan 
is already in operation; part of it has 
been taken for granted. Increasingly 
questions have been raised about the 
place and importance of English in a 
new kind of world. It is our feeling that 
it has a place, a most important place, 
one that is unique. 

English for every student means Eng- 
lish for the privileged and for the under- 
privileged, regardless of economic dis- 
tinctions or class distinctions, which are 
increasingly appearing as an important 
factor in education. Some of these stu- 
dents are well groomed; some seem 
shaggy, part of O. Henry’s four million 
or of our larger numbers. 

Last week our Vice-President was mar- 
ried. After the ceremony Mrs. Barkley 
was quoted in the New York Times as 
saying, “I hate to go out there and face 
that mess.”’ Mr. Barkley’s quick re- 
sponse was: “That’s no mess. That’s the 


§“Salut au Monde!” in Poems, Introduction by 
Car! Sandburg (New York: Boni & Liveright, 1921), 
p. 123. 


ENGLISH 


American public.’’® And it is the Ameri- 
can public of all ages, sizes, shapes, abili- 
ties, stages of maturity, and social levels 
for whom we must plan. Perhaps the 
problems of our neighbors in Canada are 
not so different from ours, as the report 
Youth Speaks Its Mind, prepared for the 
Canadian Youth Commission, would in- 
dicate. It is in that report that I noted 
the passage from Whitman: 


Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her 
right upon the earth, 


Each of us here as divinely as any is here."® 


We have to try to visualize the Ameri- 
can public. Numbers give some idea. For 
this year the United States Office of Edu- 
cation estimated almost twenty-four mil- 
lion students in elementary schools, an 
increase of more than half a million stu- 
dents over last year, the largest increase 
ever made over a twelve-month period 
in this country; six million and a half 
students in secondary schools, an in- 
crease of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion; about two million and a half in uni- 
versities, colleges, professional schools, 
junior colleges, and normal schools, vir- 
tually the same number as last year. The 
total of these estimates—twenty-four 
million, six million and a half, two mil- 
lion and a half—which does not include 
schools such as those for the training of 
nurses, is about thirty-two million.” 

Figures released the first week in 
November by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association indicate that “ten years from 
now the total enrolment of elementary 
and secondary schools in the United 
States will be 25 to 30 per cent larger 


9 New York Times, November 19, 1949, P- 3- 


10 Blodwen Davies, Youth Speaks Its Mind (To- 
ronto: Ryerson Press, 1948). 


11 New York Times, September 4, 1949, p. E7. 
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than it is at present.” In Kansas City in 
October, speaking at the convention of 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, Dr. Earl McGrath, 
Federal Commissioner of Education, 
asked for about $300,000,000 annually 
for scholarships to stop ‘‘a waste of hu- 
man resources found in all parts of the 
country.” He declared that, of 320 fifth- 
grade students who have the ability to 
continue their education through college, 
only 70 do so." If in the future these stu- 
dents are added to the thirty-two million 
of today, what an opportunity is offered 
to schools to develop students beyond 
fancy’s dream. 

These numbers are large, but most 
English teachers do not think in terms of 
numbers, except possibly of the large 
numbers in their classes. Sometimes it 
seems easier to grasp America at a na- 
tional convention, as at our convention 
of teachers of English, with its represent- 
atives from all parts of our country and 
of other countries, with its representa- 
tives of all levels of instruction. We can 
visualize America in luxury at the opera 
and at horse shows; we can see it in 
crowds at seashore resorts on hot sum- 
mer days; crowds at football games on 
crisp autumn days, at baseball games, 
professional, school, sandlot; crowds in 
subways at rush hours; in bus or railway 
stations and airports at holiday times; 
people who live in city housing develop- 
ments or sections where housing devel- 
opments are needed; in fashionable sub- 
urban areas; in rural sections and iso- 
lated spots; people in happy and un- 
happy homes; people who go to churches, 
libraries, art exhibits, movies; who buy 

12“‘The Birth Rate and the Schools,” statement 
by the Educational] Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, for release in 
afternoon papers, Tuesday, November 8, 1949. 

"3 New York Times, October 28, 1949. 


television sets, listen to the radio; who 
attend schools, colleges, and universities. 
Even though English is our vernacu- 
lar, the language of our country, a pro- 
gram of English for every student may 
need some justification. And the justifi- 
cation is not that it is needed for practi- 
cal purposes: the world of business, of 
labor and of labor relations, of confer- 
ences and of work, important as commu- 
nication is in those places. The justifica- 
tion is that English can help to develop 
man beyond fancy’s dream and to help 
make clear that, though wonders are 
many, none is more wonderful than man. 
The statements of Sophocles, of Shake- 
speare, and of Whitman lead us to mag- 
nify the power of men and women. Many 
forces beyond our control in recent years 
have tended to dwarf man and to dwarf 
the conception of his powers, to make 
him far different from the lofty idea in 
Antigone. For a long time we were un- 
conscious of the change, though it was 
in “Lines Written in Early Spring” in 
1798 that Wordsworth made what a 
critic calls the only immediate complaint 
breathed by Wordsworth’s poetry: 


Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man?"4 


There is increasing consciousness of 
the crowding and of the dwarfing. It did 
not escape the notice of the New Yorker 
in the issue of January 1 of this year 
with New Year’s greetings to the indi- 
vidual: 


In 1948, the individual was busy fighting to 
retain his status. The tide runs strongly against 
him. He fights for the security of his person, 
for the freedom of his conscience, for the right 
to pursue happiness, for privacy, for dignity, 
for the right to speak and the right to listen 
and the right not to listen when the speaking is 
too dull or too loud. Everywhere the individual 

™E. Legouis, quoted in The Complete Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth (“Cambridge ed.” 
[New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1904]), P- 829. 
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feels the state crowding him, or the corporation 
crowding him, or the church crowding him, or 
the home crowding him. The enigma today is 
not the energy locked in one atom but the 
strength stored in a single man—the ability of 
this man to survive when he is always half sub- 
merged in something bigger (but not really) 
than he is. Here, at the end of 1948, we stretch 
out our mitt to this fellow.'s 


This submergence of the individual is 
part of the tendency to lower man almost 
beyond fancy’s dream. We see man 
dwindle in a kind of Gulliver’s Travels. In 
every aspect of life there is standardiza- 
tion, a lack of individuality, of difference, 
for which we must strive if we focus on 
the wonders of man. Men live in crowded 
houses, indistinguishable one from an- 
other. Men work in enormous cities, in 
enormous buildings or plants, in enor- 
mous industries. Men are reached in 
enormous numbers by radio programs, 
motion pictures, newspapers, magazines, 
pictures—mass mediums of communica- 
tion. Man as a consumer of messages to 
millions becomes increasingly lethargic, 
passive, uncritical, apathetic, unwilling 
to assume responsibility, unwilling or un- 
able to make distinctions or to recognize 
beauty. Dr. Hutchins has offered the 
comic-book as the symbol of our cul- 
tural epoch.” We have a tragedy of a 
salesman with a circumscribed horizon: 
a little man, with a little philosophy, 
with a little world—even when he is a 
traveling salesman. 

Perhaps this picture is somewhat 
stark, but it indicates a condition. Edu- 
cators must have concern for the man 
who goes into the standardized houses 
with more or less privacy, uses all the 

*s “The Talk of the Town,” New Yorker, January 
I, 1949, P. I. 


*6 Robert M. Hutchins, ‘Is the Educational Sys- 
tem Obsolete?” Modern Education and Human Val- 
ues (“Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation Lecture Series” 
[Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1947]), 
I, ror. 
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gadgets he has earned or won, uses all the 
mass mediums of communication in our 
complex mechanized age, which has not 
had many recent chances to behold the 
stars. Speaking at the two-hundredth 
birthday of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity at Lexington, Virginia, President 
Dodds of Princeton talked against a 
“‘worm’s-eye view of 

Man has dwindled in individuality, in 
responsiveness. He has almost been lost. 
But Mr. Fadiman, for one, still has faith 
in him: “Mind-man has not fought his 
last battle; nor has Thing-man quite won 
his first.””** And I think that as English 
teachers we may agree with him. 

Material extensions cannot answer all 
problems. In some ways man has been 
magnified as well as dwarfed. He is mag- 
nified as he speeds along on the earth or 
water, under the earth or water, or high 
in the heavens. The power of his arms 
and of his legs has been extended; tools 
have lengthened his arms, and machines 
have gone further. He is conscious of 
power; he is conscious of helplessness at 
the top of a tall building when elevators 
are out of order, in an airplane when the 
mechanical extensions of his power do 
not respond as they should. 

Now we must magnify not physical 
powers, not arms and legs, but mind and 
heart and conscience. We need to dwell 
on the powers of man that are beyond 
fancy’s dream, powers that will bring him 
to good. War focused on phases of the 
horror of man’s acts that were beyond 
fancy’s dream. Men abdicated responsi- 
bility for evil. 

Our program is without doubt ambi- 
tious. No one of us will claim that all 
English teaching has developed students 
with a realization that each one is limit- 


17 New York Herald Tribune, April 13, 1949. 


18 Clifton Fadiman, “‘The Decline of Attention,” 
Saturday Review of Literature, August 6, 1949, Pp. 24. 
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less. For some of the failure there may be 
an excuse. Phenomenal growth in school 
populations at all levels delighted those 
who are fond of bigness and superlatives 
and promises of a well-educated people. 
America was a land of opportunity; 
everyone was in school. The idea was 
thrilling; it brought jubilation. People 
are more thoughtful now and more criti- 
cal; they have become discouraged and 
sometimes despairing. They know that 
school buildings have been neglected and 
overcrowded; that teachers have been 
underpaid and overworked and often un- 
qualified for teaching or for the positions 
they are filling. There have been no 
standards for teaching conditions, as 
there have been for factory conditions. 
There have been makeshift arrange- 
ments. Some school administrators have 
been responsible for shortcomings, pos- 
sibly when they were at their wits’ end in 
trying to harmonize taxes, increased en- 
rolments, and increasingly expensive 
school offerings. Though not every 
teacher has had a responsibility for 
teaching some English—a utopian idea— 
every teacher or any teacher has been re- 
garded as competent to teach or to super- 
vise English. 

Into these Victorian schoolhouses with 
makeshift arrangements has come a new 
kind of student, upsetting all genteel 
ideas of school. We might use the terms 
- of Rahv in Jmage and Idea when he 
spoke of the “paleface tradition’”’ of lit- 
erature in reference to such writers as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Emily Dickinson, 
Herman Melville, and Henry James, in 
contrast to the “redskin tradition” of 
such writers as Walt Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Lewis, Anderson, Wolfe, and 
Steinbeck.’® In many of our schools and 
colleges our genteel tradition, call it 


9 Philip Rahv, Image and Idea (Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions, 1949), pp. 1-5. 
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‘“naleface’’ if you will, has been replaced 
by a new group. Schools and colleges 
have needed to begin all over in their 
planning. Third- and fourth-grade read- 
ing achievement in high school serves as 
a kind of index of the situation. Students 
of the new tradition have demanded an 
adjustment of school offerings to strange 
levels of society and of so-called intelli- 
gence. We have talked of life-adjustment. 

It is in this school situation and in 
these schools that we ask for English for 
every student. It is not necessary to say 
that we should have teachers and super- 
visors trained in an understanding of the 
unique contribution of English, teachers 
growing and happy in their teaching. 

Of what is the program to consist? One 
who is skeptical asked: Will there be 
more foliage trips with Wordsworth or 
with Washington Irving—or another 
spreading chestnut tree? And often to 
avoid hackneyed choices and formal in- 
struction there has been emphasis on the 
utilitarian, on English as a tool. 

English for every student assumes that 
English is a very useful tool, but it is as a 
tool, not as an end. The teaching of 
English is not a question of how many 
days should be spent on traditional exer- 
cises in workbooks, review books, or 
mimeographed sheets. The end of Eng- 
lish teaching is not glibness with gram- 
matical forms; with the dates of authors 
or settings; the memorizing of the spot 
marked “‘climax”’ in the notes; the mem- 
orizing of a title and an appositive in a 
so-called “survey,” usually of English 
literature; drill on a handbook illustrated 
by cartoons. It is not the spelling or the 
definition of a list of unrelated words. It 
is not a question-and-answer recitation 
in a schoolroom with stiff seats and awe- 
some order; nor of answers to true-false 
tests, the giving-back of items in a fac- 
tual passage, the kind of thing stressed in 
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some reading tests. It is not formal com- 
position, oral or written, without consid- 
eration of its power to communicate. It is 
not a knowledge of arbitrary rulings on 
usage about which experts cannot agree. 
It is not identification: identification of 
the proper pronunciation of words, iden- 
tification of what seems to be a simile be- 
cause “‘like’’ or “‘as’’ has been used. It is 
not confusing an aesthetic experience 
with literature with the identification of 
an allusion or the identification of the au- 
thor of a verse of poetry. It is neither 
“correctness” nor so many books re- 
quired for outside reading, really a 
strange term. 

Such a conception of English is too 
complicated. It is made up of so many 
minute, apparently unrelated particles 
that a young teacher—or even an old 
one—is puzzled. Which days in the 
week should be given to each? How many 
minutes should be allotted to the so- 
called “‘mastery”’ of this unrelated list? 
Such a conception of English is mathe- 
matical; it also seems degrading. It re- 
duces English to too low a level, to a 
sum of concrete unrelated parts. It con- 
fines English to mechanics, to externals, 
to outward shells, to husks. 

If English is to develop individuals 
divinely, there must be a unifying idea. 
These heterogeneous activities, many of 
them mechanical, reaching neither the 
mind nor the heart, are not the ends if 
the idea of the unlimited possibilities of 
human beings permeates the study of 
English. These points in isolation will 
not get us much further than the depress- 
ing picture drawn by Davis in Social-Class 
Influences upon Learning, the Inglis Lec- 
ture at Harvard in 1948, when he wrote 
of the absence of the creative in schools 
with middle-class emphasis on “a rather 
narrow range of mental abilities and 
problems”’: 
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Many types of invention, of creativeness, of 
analytical organization, and indeed of symbolic 
manipulation are certainly more rare and more 
valuable to mankind than is skill in standard 
English, or standard French, or standard 
German. Moreover ... the intelligence neces- 
sary to acquire skill in the English language 
ranks only moderately high as compared with 
the complex mental activity to learn any one 
of several American Indian “primitive lan- 


guages.’”° 


English to develop powers of individ- 
ual students beyond fancy’s dream must 
be directed to the human, creative side of 
a person whose dignity is respected. The 
English teacher must be concerned with 
growth of many kinds, in emotional re- 
sponses as well as intellectual. 

English is not for every student unless 
there is a humanitarian attitude toward 
those with handicaps, but not a defeatist 
attitude. English for every student does 
not mean leveling to mediocrity or to 
mere literacy, whatever literacy may 
mean.” Literacy means different things 
in Europe and in the Orient. According 
to a study, at the end of the first World 
War the level of literacy was lower in the 
United States than at the end of the sec- 
ond World War.” English teachers 
should resist every effort to level and seek 
every possible way to raise people to the 
highest plane attainable: in discrimina- 
tion, in discernment, in abstractions, in 
resourcefulness, in inventiveness, in rea- 
sonableness, in responsibility, in ethical 
ideas. A course that will develop students 
beyond fancy’s dream may be thought of 
as life-enhancement, to borrow a term 

2° Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences upon 
Learning (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1948), pp. 88 and go. 

tM. M. Lewis, Language in Society (New York: 
Social Sciences Publishers, 1948), pp. 126, 133, 142, 
168. 

22 J. Warren Tilton, ‘‘A Measure of Improvement 
in American Education over a Twenty-five-Year 
Period, School and Society, LXIX (January 8, 1949), 
26. 
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from Berenson.?3 We must reach human 
beings in really vulnerable places, vul- 
nerable in the sense that the student will 
make a response, to work not to evil but 
to good, not a stereotype without reali- 
zation. 

English must help to prevent students 
from being frustrated or human waste. 
They are not to be time-killers until they 
reach the legal age for leaving. They are 
not to be apathetic “quiet ones.” Eng- 
lish must reach students with all kinds of 
backgrounds, classified as “upper-upper”’ 
or “lower-lower” or in any other way.” 
It is not sentimental to believe that there 
may be liberation for students as re- 
markable as the one when Sabrina liber- 
ated the lady in Comus or when Circe 
anointed the swine with the counter- 
charm, and once more Odysseus’ band 
“were men, men younger than before, 
much fairer too and taller to behold.’ 

We cannot demonstrate our wonder- 
working even as clearly as did the March 
of Time film on atomic energy. In a scien- 
tific age we may be thought to have 
nothing unless we can show dials, dan- 
ger, death; wonders in plant growth or in 
destruction. We shall have to talk of art 
and believe in its social functions. We 
must not be afraid to use the word 
“beauty.’’ We stopped in Rocky Moun- 
tain Park to ask a workman with a red 
flag whether it was worth while to go to 
Brainerd Lake. And he talked of the 
ghost town, Ward, immediately below 
us, and of the beauty of the lake. 

Concern for words is in the air, simple, 

33 Bernard Berenson, Aesthetics and History in the 
Visual Arts (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1948), p. 136. 

34 William Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 


Social Life of a Modern Community (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941). 

2s George Herbert Palmer (trans.), The Odyssey of 
Homer (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921), 
P. 154. 
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direct words but few so simple as we 
might assume. I. A. Richards in a recent 
article in the Yale Review emphasizes 
that words cannot be classed as emotive 
alone; the meaning is more complicated.” 
There are multiple meanings in words 
and in the absence of words. In Education 
of a Humanist Albert Guérard wrote: 

The ultimate level is Silence. . . . Language 
can give us a sense of the unspeakable, the 
unutterable, the ineffable. The greatest heights 
of poetry are not reached through words, but 
through the vibrations which continue beyond 
the words. Many are deaf to this inaudible 
music. ... Words hack their way through the 
explicit and lead us to the brink. He can who 
hear beyond, let him hear.?7 


Words, gestures, intonations, as well 
as silences precipitate action. It is said to 
be talk which fired people to revolution, 
discussion in French drawing-rooms prior 
to the French Revolution.” 

Words delve deep into many phases of 
life. One very important phase was em- 
phasized in the resolutions of the Na- 
tional Council in 1946. In this age of 
confusion “we of the Council reaffirmed 
our faith that language instruction is of 
paramount importance and that in the 
teaching profession moral illiteracy can 
be fought best by the weapon of litera- 
ture and the humanities.”’ 

If we can focus on the divine in man, 
we shall not need to quibble about the 
differences between morals, ethics, and 
the spiritual. We can aspire, however, to 


_ reaching them. We have resources in the 


objective treatment by many of vision, 
authors from five thousand years ago and 
more recent dates. 

With concern for human responsive- 

“Emotive Language Still,” Yale Review, au- 
tumn, 1949, pp. 108-18. 

27 New York Times Book Review, October 30, 
1949, P. 2. 


28 Bernard Berenson, Sketch for a Self-portrait 
(New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1949), p. 34. 
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ness and respect for the dignity of stu- 
dents, we need not be concerned about 
equality; it might mislead us. In his re- 
cent Modern Arms and Free Men Dr. 
Bush points out our confusion of equality 
of educational exposure with actual 
equality of opportunity. Back in 1911, 
Dr. Charles Eliot, then president emeri- 
tus of Harvard, speaking to the New 
England Association of Teachers of 
English, the earliest of such English asso- 
ciations, stressed the inequality of the 
ability to seize opportunity and the need 
for recognition of the desirability of in- 
equalities.” 

In stressing English for every student 
the idea is not the line of least resistance, 


M R. WILLIAM O’CONNOR’s article on the 
new criticism in the November issue pro- 
vides an interesting conspectus of some of 
the main trendsin modern critical thought, 
written by one who is in substantial 
agreement with the whole modern move- 
ment. It seems to me, however, that it 
shows an insufficient awareness of pos- 
sible alternatives to that “new” approach 
which regards the primary problem in 
the critical examination of a work as the 
demonstration of its “internal consist- 
ency.” The only alternatives he actually 
mentions are “scholarship” (he points 
out early in his essay “the chief differ- 
ences between the new criticism and 
scholarship’’) and the method which em- 
ploys “the old dichotomy of content and 
form.’’ Now, in the first place, “the chief 


* Cornell University; author of The Place of 
Meaning in Poetry, Poetry and the Modern World, A 
Study of Literature for Readers and Critics, etc. 
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not a kind of journey to Coney Island for 
relaxation in masses; not circuses alone, 
though we have increasing time for lei- 
sure. English is desirable for every stu- 
dent if it emphasizes the dignity of man 
and helps him to reach the heights at- 
tained by men thousands of years ago, 
heights in danger of being forgotten. 

Wonders are many, and none is more won- 
derful than man;. . 

Cunning beyond fancy’s dream is the fertile 
skill which brings him, now to evil, now to 
good. 

Man’s fertile skill, his mind and his 
spirit, we hope, will bring him and all of 
us to good. 

29 Leaflet, No. g1, June, tg1t. 


Some Qualifications 


difference between the new criticism and 
scholarship” as explained by Mr. O’Con- 
nor is the difference between any criti- 
cism and scholarship. Scholarship throws 
light on the social and biographical ori- 
gins of a work, on the cultural environ- 
ment out of which it sprang, on the 
transmission of the text, and thus often 
enables the critic to understand in some 
degree how the work came to be written 
and to see more clearly the meanings of 
certain parts of the text; but his job as a 
critic, whether his brand of criticism be 
old or new, remains the assessment of the 
literary worth of the work in question. 
The new criticism has no monopoly in 
this perception. As for the escape from 
the dichotomy of content and form, this 
has been sought by generations of critics 
and has been achieved in one fashion or 
another by many who take wholly dif- 
ferent positions from those taken by any 
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representative of the new movement— 
by R. L. Stevenson and John Middleton 
Murry, to mention only two, who are as 
different from each other as from any of 
those mentioned by Mr. O’Connor. I 
think it is not unfair to say that many 
who appreciate and have profited from 
the achievements of the new critics (and 
I consider myself one of those) neverthe- 
less resent the assumption of some of 
their spokesmen that they alone are 
really critics, all others being mere schol- 
ars, historians, Einfluss-hunters, “ posi- 
tivists,’ or unprincipled impressionists. 

One can see, of course, what it is that 
leads them to such a view. The new crit- 
ics have taken criticism more seriously— 
grimly, even—than representatives of 
other schools of thought and, at least 
from Dr. Leavis on, have seen the func- 
tion of the critic as central to a civiliza- 
tion. Not only have they taken every 
opportunity to differentiate between 
criticism and other kinds of literary in- 
vestigation; they have also, unlike the 
more traditional critic, refused to start 
by a consideration of the impact of the 
work on the ordinary cultivated reader 
and then proceed to explain that impact 
in terms of the work’s qualities, but, in- 
stead, they have made critical analysis 
a tool for the total reassessment of the 
impact. They have striven by every pos- 
sible means to widen the breach between 
amateur and professional criticism: even 
their vocabulary helps to serve this pur- 
pose, so that when Mr. John Crowe Ran- 
som writes an essay on the nature of 
poetry, he does not call it, as critics of 
other schools would, “The Nature of 
Poetry,” but “Poetry: A Note in On- 
tology.” 

There is both good and bad in this, 
just as there is both good and bad in the 
criticism of criticism which the new crit- 
ics encourage (and of which the present 
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discussion is an example). Criticism of 
criticism is, after all, an intellectual lux- 
ury and may lead to an inability to en- 
joy more nourishing fare. “It is the chief 
penalty of becoming a professional liter- 
ary man,” Mr. T. S. Eliot once remarked 
to Mr. William Empson, “that one can 
no longer read anything with pleasure.” 
The phrase “‘curl up with a good book” 
has been cheerfully abandoned to the 
Philistines, and people who take litera- 
ture seriously are supposed to have more 
rigorous methods of dealing with the 
work of poets and novelists. 

Of course, there is much gain in this 
rigor. The scrutinizing of literary the- 
ories is not only a valuable philosophical 
activity calculated to throw light on the 
differentiating characteristics of the lit- 
erary work of art but it also sometimes 
helps us to approach individual works 
with a clearer understanding of what 
they are and so of how to read them with 
greater understanding and satisfaction. 
These are two separate, though related, 
functions of criticism—one might call 
them roughly the “philosophical” and 
the “‘appreciative’—and when their 
separate nature is not realized, much con- 
fusion may result. It would be absurd to 
maintain that no Greek appreciated 
Sophocles until Aristotle had written the 
Poetics or that English playgoers had to 
wait for A. C. Bradley or Professor 
Heilman before they could understand 
and enjoy King Lear. Appreciation can 
be independent of critical theory—a 
proposition which the new critics do not 
explicitly deny but a denial of which 
seems to be implicit in much of their 
writing. But if we do not concede that it 
is possible to enjoy art without formal 
training in criticism and without pos- 
sessing general ideas about aesthetics, we 
are flying in the face of experience, set- 
ting up a priestly critical profession to 


mediate between artists and their public 
and encouraging the growth of the most 
barren kind of academicism in matters 
artistic and literary. 

We all agree that criticism is valuable, 
but we must be clear about its kind of 
value. Eliot has defined criticism in the 
sense in which we are using the term as 
“the commentation and exposition of 
works of art by means of written words” 
—a reasonable, if inelegant, definition; 
but it should be noted that the definition 
itself says nothing of what this ‘‘com- 
mentation and exposition”’ is supposed to 
achieve. In the same essay, as Mr. 
O’Connor has reminded us, Eliot denies 
that criticism is “autotelic” (it should be 
said that this essay was written in 1923, 
before Eliot had rid himself of that 
pontifical pretentiousness in manner and 
vocabulary which mars some of his early 
prose) and specifically asserts that it 
must always profess an end in view, 
which he roughly defines as ‘‘ the elucida- 
tion of works of art and the correction of 
taste.’’ But we must go further than this. 
“Elucidation” is an ambiguous word, and 
“the correction of taste” an even more 
ambiguous phrase. Elucidation itself will 
vary according to the purpose of the 
elucidator. Miss Lily Campbell’s eluci- 
dation of Shakespeare’s historical plays 
is very different in nature and purpose 
from the elucidation supplied by, say, 
John Palmer in his Political Characters of 
Shakes peare—a fact which Mr. O’Connor 
sees but which he might have explored 
further. A poem or a play or a novel can 
be very many things at the same time— 
a reflection of the cultural climate of its 
age, a document in the mental history of 
its author, a carefully patterned arrange- 
ment of words, ideas, images, situations, 
a fable, a piece of rhetoric, and the com- 
munication of a unique insight into an 
aspect of human experience through one 
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or another (or several) of these means. 
We may choose to elucidate the work as 
any one of these things, or as any two, or 
as many as we think we can handle. 

But our new critic, with his awareness 
of the difference between criticism and 
scholarship, has his answer at once: 
“There is no real difficulty here,’’ he will 
reply. “‘What the literary critic should 
concern himself with is the work qua 
work of art. He should ignore it as a 
document in the history of ideas, as an 
expression of the writer’s personality, or 
as anything but a poem or a play or a 
novel, and the problem is to find out 
what a poem or a play or a novel really 
is, what it is uniquely, what it is that no 
other form of written expression is. Hav- 
ing done this, he can proceed to demon- 
strate its special formal qualities and ex- 
hibit it as a literary work of art.” He 
then proceeds to find a formula which 
will define the guiddity of a literary form 
and goes on to the analysis of individual 
texts which demonstrates that any given 
example conforms to this definition. 

This is all very appealing. The human 
mind has a fondness for definitions and 
categories, for contrasts and exclusions, 
for analytic demonstrations. Neverthe- 
less, a sense that the true quality of a 
poem somehow escapes this sort of de- 
fining and categorizing and demonstrat- 
ing has persisted throughout the history 
of criticism and has given rise to every 
kind of evasive impressionism in order to 
avoid coming to grips with the basic 
question of whether and why a given 
poem is good. “It were as wise to cast a 
violet into a crucible that you might dis- 
cover the formal principle of its colour 
and odour, as seek to transfuse from one 
language into another the creations of a 
poet,’’ wrote Shelley; but the modern 
critic, in spite of his awareness of the 
uniqueness of a given work of art, is 
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made uncomfortable by such statements 
because they open the door to autobio- 
graphical chatter masquerading as criti- 
cism. And there again we can understand 
and sympathize with this insistence that 
without a stern formal discipline real 
criticism is impossible. 

But in a sense “real criticism’’ is im- 
possible. This is not by any means to say 
that there are no standards of value, that 
we must fall back on personal taste, or 
vague impressionism, or on mere gush. 
We do, however, mean that no critical 
statement about a work of literary art— 
least of all, about a poem—can be a com- 
plete statement of what it is and why it 
is good. On the level of aesthetic theory, 
it may be possible to construct a set of 
valid general principles; but as far as 
practical criticism is concerned, criticism 
designed to demonstrate the nature and 
quality of a work and so to increase un- 
derstanding and appreciation, it must al- 
ways be fragmentary, indirect, approxi- 
mate, and can never be a complete and 
wholly satisfactory description of what in 
fact takes place in the work of art. 

It is not difficult to see why this should 
be so. A poem is an immense complex of 
meaning which is nevertheless simple and 
immediate in its impact, and it is impos- 
sible to describe that complex and simul- 
taneously to account for its impact. To 
resolve the poem into mere complexity 
by analytic Ciscussion is often useful and 
helpful, but it hardly begins to explain 
the reasons for its total impact on the ex- 
perienced and sensitive reader, nor does 
it necessarily increase appreciation for 
the inexperienced. The richness and 
uniqueness of poetic statement, so right- 
ly insisted on by the new critics, is far too 
often underestimated in their practice, 
for in their desire to concern themselves 
only with literary criteria they are liable 
to narrow their analysis so as to exclude 
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all elements that are not exclusively re- 
lated to those criteria. But the fact is that 
there is no such thing as a purely literary 
work of literature. A work of literary art is 
necessarily a mixed form. It produces its 
effect by being several things at once— 
not by mere complexity but by operating 
simultaneously on several different levels 
not only of meaning but of existence. 
Our search for “criteria that make 
possible judgments about literary 
worth,” in Mr. O’Connor’s phrase, if 
pursued with a disinterested desire to 
find out what a work of literary art really 
is rather than with a desire to find merely 
a consistent method, will eventually turn 
up the fact that literary discourse is by 
its very nature several kinds of discourse 
at once. A poem is a structure with “‘in- 
ternal consistency,” but it is also often a 
fascinating record of the poet’s mind, a 
period-piece reflecting with moving bril- 
liance the climate of an age, and a story. 
We may differentiate uses of language in 
a poem which are not to be found in 
other ways of writing, but this does not 
mean that the full impact of a poem can 
be determined by examining only its dif- 
ferentiating qualities. Who can hear Mo- 
zart played on the harpsichord without 
enjoying, as part of his reaction to the 
actual music, the poignant feeling of lis- 
tening to the gaiety of a lost civilization? 
Is this reaction ‘‘impure,” sentimental, 
irrelevant? If, in seeing Hamlet, we ap- 
preciate its dramatic structure and its 
poetic magnificence while, at the same 
time, seeing it as the work of Shake- 
speare the Elizabethan, are we being 
aesthetically wicked? A work of literary 
art, which, because of its richness, its use 
of so many elements of expression, can 
be so many things at once, is often, also, 
a work of history and of autobiography 
and of moral philosophy; and its impact 
on us is the more profound because it is 
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all these things. In appreciating a work 
of art, we have only one ear cocked for 
“internal consistency,’ for the purely 
“formal’’ aspect. And often when such 
consistency has been demonstrated we 
do not read the work with any richer en- 
joyment. 

The new critics, of course, have their 
answer here. Messrs. Wimsatt and 
Beardsley, in a widely discussed article 
(duly cited by Mr. O’Connor) have in 
their very title boldly stigmatized as a 
“fallacy”’ the consideration by the critic 
of the impact of a work on the reader. 
Their concern with what a literary work 
is, uniquely and formally, rather than 
with the reasons for which it is enjoyed, 
logically leads them to dismiss the testi- 
mony of those who enjoy literature as ir- 
relevant. The new criticism tends, in 
fact, to be impatient with the testimony 
of readers. A poem, the argument seems 
to run, should be enjoyed for those of its 
aspects which differentiate it from other 
forms of discourse; whether it is ever so 
enjoyed is considered an irrelevant ques- 
tion. This is a seductively tidy way of 
looking at things—as though we were to 
enjoy people only for such of their at- 
tributes as distinguished them from all 
other kinds of living creatures and not 
for their total selves—but it leads, in 
criticism as in morality, to a puritanism 
which does violence to the values found 
in experience. 

Why, it might be asked, is the “‘affec- 
tive fallacy” in any sense a fallacy? The 
value of literature surely lies in its ac- 
tual or potential effect on readers—ad- 
mittedly, on experienced and sensitive 
readers, on readers who have had suffi- 
cient exposure to this kind of thing to 
have developed a proper responsiveness 
and discrimination. To deny this is to fall 
into the “ontological fallacy”’ of believing 
that a work of art fulfils its purpose and 
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achieves it value simply by being, so that 
the critic becomes concerned only to 
demonstrate the mode of its being by de- 
scriptive analysis. This is comparable to 
saying that a body of moral laws exists 
in order to have an internal logical struc- 
ture and that to consider the effect of 
obeying any given law would be to move 
from questions of moral philosophy to 
questions of social or individual behavior. 
Literature is a phenomenon produced by 
men in order to communicate in a certain 
way with their fellows. In the last analy- 
sis, the test of its value can only be 
judged by the receiver, and judged by 
him on some kind of “affective” theory. 
Of course, the critic must consider the 
means by which this special kind of com- 
munication—in virtue of which literary 
discourse differs from other kinds of dis- 
course—is achieved, and this in turn 
leads him to an examination of internal 
consistency as one among many char- 
acteristics of a work of art. (The new 
critics generally talk as though it were 
the only essential characteristic.) But we 
must distinguish between means and 
ends. Poetry—in the largest sense of the 
word—is a unique method of making a 
unique kind of communication, and it is 
the real or potential effectiveness of the 
communication which justifies the meth- 
od, not vice versa. 

There is, of course, the question of 
communication to whom. Who is the ideal 
reader whose reactions are to be taken as 
the norm? We must not take a purely 
pragmatic view and send out pollsters to 
find out who are most affected by which 
works—to that extent Messrs. Wimsatt 
and Beardsley are right. The ability to 
discriminate between more and less ef- 
fective uses of the medium of poetry is 
achieved by deep and wide experience in 
reading. The most brilliant literary mind, 
if faced only by the poems of Eddie 
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Guest, might believe that they repre- 
sented the height of poetic expression; 
but, given the opportunity to read wide- 
ly and richly, he will change his views. 
Deep and wide reading provides a better 
training in critical appreciation than a 
thousand ingenious analyses of poems. If 
critical analysis be provided as well, the 
process can be speeded up, and the read- 
er may be made aware of how the effects 
which he appreciates are achieved—and 
that in itself increases appreciation. 
The best “appreciative’’ criticism is 
that which enables the reader to get a 
glimpse of the real life in a work: having 
glimpsed it, he can proceed to enter into 
all its rich vitality. No critical method is 
absolute, foolproof, or “true.” I have 
known students who have been more ef- 
fectively brought to see the essential life 
in a poem by hearing it read aloud slowly 
than by the most careful analysis of its 
structure. Art is meant to be experi- 
enced, and the function of criticism is to 
assist that experience.* After reading 
some of the new criticism, one might 
imagine that an effective stage perform- 
ance would achieve less toward an under- 
standing of Hamlet than an analysis of its 
internal consistency made in the study. 
Criticism of any work of art is a kind of 
performance, a sort of substitute for per- 
formance. Part of the true glory of a 
scene in Hamlet may be brought out for 
students by having them act it out. 
There are, of course, other ways, and the 
careful discussion of structure, imagery, 
and similar points can be of immense 
help. But to say that what matters about 
a work of art is not its communicative 
potential but its internal consistency is to 
put the cart before the horse completely. 
One must not forget the pedagogical 


2 ‘Be minute,” wrote Coleridge to Sotheby, ‘“‘and 
assign your reasons often, and your first impressions 
always.”’ (My italics.) 


aspect of criticism. As far as its classroom 
use is concerned, the function of criticism 
is to increase awareness of what a work of 
literary art really is and by so doing to 
increase appreciation of it. To teach a 
student that criticism always and nec- 
essarily involves demonstration of inter- 
nal consistency, or of paradox, or of 
ambivalent meanings, or what have you, 
may be useful but is often fatal. If the 
student does not learn that such devices 
are means to achieve a communicative 
effect and that the reader remains dead 
to the work so long as that communica- 
tive effect remains unachieved, then he 
has learned only to be a pedant. How 
often have I seen a student who has got 
it into his head that ingenuity of analysis 
is the mark of the good critic proceed to 
make a pretentious fool of himself by 
demonstrating with misguided ingenuity 
the existence of manifestly absurd mean- 
ings in some poem or story. There is 
such a thing as a “feeling” (horrid word!) 
for a work and its period which can save 
one from such barren stupidities. Our 
new critics generally have this feeling, 
because they are men of wide reading and 
historical knowledge. They have assimi- 
lated a whole historical tradition, and 
they know, before they approach Hamlet 
as professional critics, to what area of hu- 
man sensibility and significance it be- 
longs. In their demand that all works 
should be treated as though they were 
contemporary and anonymous they are 
in effect requiring the student of today to 
do without tools which they themselves 
are continually using, though often not 
consciously. There is, in fact, no limit to 
what ingenious analysis can achieve by 
way of demonstrating complexity and 
consistency of structure in any work at 
all, good or bad: how far you can go is 
taught you by your “taste’”—and taste 
is the sum of what you have learned 
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about art by willing and interested expo- 
sure to it. It necessarily includes an ele- 
ment of historical discrimination, since 
wide reading experience is bound to pro- 
duce in a reader of any native sensitivity 
at all some awareness of the difference be- 
tween the cultural points of reference of, 
say, Milton and Matthew Prior. This 
does not mean that there may not be 
even greater differences between two 
contemporary writers. 

It is not wise to give the student the 
impression that the end-product of lit- 
erary activity is the critical analysis of 
the work and not the work itself. I do not 
suggest for a moment that the new criti- 
cism would maintain such a preposterous 
position, but its practitioners often im- 
plicitly suggest this attitude. Literature 
exists to be read and enjoyed, and criti- 
cism, at least in its pedagogical aspect, 
exists in order to increase awareness and 
so increase enjoyment. The purely philo- 
sophical critic may entertain himself by 
trying to isolate the quiddity of poetry 
(but I should maintain that the quiddity 
of poetry is that, unlike all other forms 
of communication, it has no single quid- 
dity), but the “appreciative” critic will 
use any means at his disposal—analytic, 
descriptive, histrionic, yes, even histori- 
cal—to arouse alert interest, to produce 
that communicative impact without 
which all further critical discussion is 
useless. 

Another objection might be brought 
against much (but not all) of the new 
criticism. Even if we agree that it is pos- 
sible to isolate and define the differentiat- 
ing qualities of a work of literary art, we 
may not agree that those qualities are to 
be discussed in terms of structure. To 
many of the new critics all criticism is 
analysis of structure, and demonstration 
of value is demonstration of structural 
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complexity and coherence. There are, 
however, many valuable kinds of litera- 
ture whose value does not reside in their 
structural effectiveness. There is not even 
a single poetic use of language. Good 
verse can consist of propositional state- 
ments neatly phrased, with an agreeable 
rhythm and pleasantly chiming ryhmes 
serving more or less as pleasing decora- 
tion (as in John Pomfret’s The Choice,” 
for example), or, at the other end of the 
scale of poetic expression, it may be like 
a poem of Donne’s or of Dylan Thomas’, 
a flaming organic unity in which every 
element in the expression contributes 
equally to the total communication. To 
place a poem in this scale is not neces- 
sarily to pass any value-judgment on it, 
for there can be good poems at any place 
in the scale. We may with some justice 
hold, however, that the potentialities for 
really impressive poetic expression are 
less likely to exist at the lower end of the 
scale and that the most effective poems 
are those which come in the middle or 
higher parts of the range. Such questions 
can only be resolved by reading poems 
and considering what each achieves. One 
might say that at the lower end of the 
scale of poetic expression the handling of 
language is nearer to that of prose or per- 
haps to that of nonartistic literary ex- 
pression and that it makes less use of the 
characteristically poetic ways of han- 
dling language. But is this necessarily a 
value-judgment? Is the best poetry the 
most poetical poetry, poetry which uses 
most of those aspects of language which 
differentiate the poet’s use of it from 
other kinds of use? And, anyway, is this 
difference to be explained in terms of 
structure? The point is, to say the least, 
arguable. 

By concentrating on what they deem 
to be the differentiating qualities of po- 
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etic expression (in the widest sense of 
“‘poetic’’) and by seeing these qualities in 
terms of complexity and coherence of 
structure, many of the new critics often 
find themselves unable to cope with such 
simpler forms of literature as the verse- 
essay or the song-lyric. The new criti- 
cism is incapable, for example, of demon- 
strating the magnificence of Burns’s songs 
(which I have recently seen dismissed 
with something very like contempt by a 
young critic). The devices by which 
Burns, in “ Auld Lang Syne,” sublimates 
nostalgia for the past in present good fel- 
lowship to close with a formal social ges- 
ture which holds past and present together 
for one tenuous moment by ritual, man’s 
way of marking permanently the fleeting 
meanings of things—this sort of thing 
cannot be handled or even discussed by 
the new criticism without embarrass- 
ment. And what of the devices by which 
lyrics are fitted to music? These are some 
of the areas in which modern criticism, 
largely because of its persistence in con- 
sidering every “affective” theory as a 
“fallacy” and thus clinging to what I 
have called the “ontological fallacy,” is 
seriously inadequate. 

This has an effect on the vocabulary of 
the new criticism and, indeed, on its 
prose style, which as a rule is ugly and 
clotted. There seems to be a tendency to 
equate grace and clarity with superfici- 
ality and a preference for a technical 
jargon which is not, in fact, necessary in 
order to communicate adequately. Some 
of the results of this—for example, the 
comical Glossary of the New Criticism” 
which appeared in Poetry some time ago 
—are likely to encourage the worst kind 
of verbal exhibitionism and, among the 
hangers-on of the movement, have often 
done so. 

But it would be unjust to judge the 
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new criticism by its more ragged camp 
followers. All I am concerned to do here 
is to point to some limitations and inade- 
quacies of its characteristic method. I 
certainly recognize its great achievement _ 
in helping to abolish from our colleges 
the mumbling survey course consisting of 
biographical facts combined with lists of 
adjectives appropriate to each writer and 
in insisting on the close reading of indi- 
vidual texts. But the alternative is not 
necessarily to throw out all that Mr. 
Ransom, for example, or Mr. Wimsatt 
would like to throw out, to remove from 
our critical vocabulary all adjectives de- 
signed to point to the nature of the 
work’s impact on the qualified reader, to 
manipulate a few pretentious technical 
terms. We can learn from the new critics 
without using their jargon, adopting 
their puritanism, or employing their pro- 
crustean method of forcing every literary 
work into a pattern of complex coherence 
or ambivalence or paradox or some such 
criterion. We can learn to read carefully, 
sensitively, critically, without losing 
sight of the richness and essential “‘im- 
purity” of all effective literary art and 
without forgetting that, as the rejected 
Saintsbury once remarked, ‘‘in the house 
of poetry are many mansions.” What we 
want is a richer, not a narrower, aes- 
thetic than the traditional combination 
of autobiographical impressionism and 
description. Catholicity of taste does not 
mean the abandonment of standards, 
nor does the recognition that different 
kinds of value may legitimately be called 
“literary” imply the loss of critical prin- 
ciples. In the last analysis, the charac- 
teristic method of the new criticism— 
immensely helpful though it has been, 
and brilliantly as it is often employed— 
is inadequate because it is too easy. Its 
tendency toward what Professor Crane 
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It is the invention of ardent but inelastic 
minds and, too often, of minds that are 
really happier talking about literature 


has called ‘‘critical monism” leads to a 
drastic oversimplification of what in fact 
a work of literary art is, what kind of 
pleasure it gives, and why it is valuable. 


The Poetry of Dylan Thomas 


RICHARD R. WERRY? 


Deane the twentieth century, much 
poetry, like much other literature, ap- 
pears to have been conceived more or less 
consciously from one of two opposing 
points of view: the one—purely per- 
sonal; and the other—sociological. Some 
poets and critics have believed that po- 
etry should be primarily an instrument 
for individual expression; that it should 
express the poet’s own personality, 
whether that personality happens to be 
in tune with the status quo or not; that 
its proper concern is not with economic, 
or social, or political man but with poet- 
man, an animal of peculiar emotional and 
intellectual responses. Others have in- 
sisted that poetry, along with every 
other idealistic human endeavor, should 
root directly out of the conditions of its 
environment and in blossoming should 
strive toward an improvement of those 
conditions. Now, there can be no ques- 
tion but that no man, poet or porter, can 
ever completely divorce himself from the 
era in which he lives. But the extent to 
which one chooses to devote himself to 
prosecuting specific political, economic, 
religious, or social ideas is a decision 
which every man must make for himself. 
Stephen Spender, when he was young, 

* Thomas, now visiting the United States, will 
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than reading and enjoying it. 


chose to give much of his art to advanc- 
ing certain ideals of political and indus- 
trial democracy. T. S. Eliot has devoted 
the bulk of his recent poetry to probing 
the meaning of faith in an ostensibly 
faithless world. E. E. Cummings fre- 
quently lampoons society in the manner 
of the satiric Sinclair Lewis. These men, 
more often than not, have belonged to 
the second group described above, the 
promulgators of credo. Dylan Thomas 
belongs almost entirely to the first. 

This is not to say that his words have 
no direct application to current situa- 
tions, to current problems. It is rather to 
say that what application they have 
strikes his readers with the same eternal 
impact with which an observation of 
Shakespeare or of Milton may impress 
them as pertinent to a problem of today. 
Thomas is a personal poet, not a political 
or social one. He writes from his own ob- 
servations, just as Spender or any other 
poet writes, and he observes much the 
same things as Spender or any other poet 
observes—the bombings of cities, the fall 
of nations, the deaths of children and 
octogenarians; but he touches these 
things with a subjectivity of distilled 
realization that often lifts them directly 
out of our time into any time. He is not 
strapped by history except, perhaps, in 
so far as he is preoccupied with death 
more than most poets are. 

Death is the lens through which 
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Thomas views the world of himself and 
of others. In his poetry there are, to date, 
three distinguishable attitudes toward 
death: (1) that which dotes on death’s 
decay; (2) that which sees beyond 
death’s decay to, not resurrection, but 
repetition; (3) that which appears to 
identify resurrection with repetition. 
Whether the third grouping resulted 
from a revelation occasioned by the out- 
break of actual warfare over the British 
Isles, as John L. Sweeney implies,3 I do 
not know, for the poems carry no dates. 
The fact is, however, that Death is a very 
present sojourner in Thomas’ poetry and 
that sometimes He appears to conquer, 
at other times to be warring only with 
Himself, occasionally to be merely the 
agent for some conqueror of Himself. Of 
the three groupings, the first two, which 
may be called “pagan” in distinction 
from the third, contain by far the best 
poetry. “Twenty-four Years,” 
Force That through the Green Fuse,” “I 
See the Boys of Summer,” “‘ The Bread I 
Break,” and others are certainly among 
the greatest of Thomas’ poems and are 
in no sense rivaled as poetry by, for ex- 
ample, the two poems Sweeney names as 
representative of the Thomas of the res- 
urrection attitude, “Holy Spring” and 
“Vision of Prayer.” If it is true that 
Thomas is turning toward formalized re- 
ligion and thus, possibly, moving toward 
what I have called the sociological ap- 
proach to poetry and if “Holy Spring” 
and “Vision of Prayer,” relying on typo- 
graphical patterns and a personalized 
confusion of symbolism, indicate a new 
period in Thomas’ art, then it is also 
true, I think, that Thomas himself is pro- 
gressing toward a lesser poetry, for his 
material proper is man without the fig 
leaves, not man driven by the sworded 
angel. But this is speculation. 


3 In his Introduction to Selected Writings of Dylan 
Thomas (New York: New Directions,$1946). 
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Death, I have indicated, is the foun- 
tainhead of Thomas’ poetry, as it was of 
Housman’s. Not that he doesn’t write 
of other themes—birth, sex, love: yet 
death, not individual death only, more 
often mankind-death, dominates his in- 
terest in other themes. His poems, 
whatever their title-subjects, are haunt- 
ed with the funereal chimes of such 
phrases as “punctual as death,” “like 
a running grave,” ‘‘The Christ-cross- 
row of death,’ “The dead... in 
their moonless acre,’’ ‘Death instru- 
mental,” “ Your corkscrew grave,” “‘Riv- 
ers of the dead,” “Dressed to die.” 
Scarcely a half-dozen of the forty-seven 
poems in the Selected Writings do not 
provoke some startling image built 
around the word “‘death” or its symbols, 
grave, tomb, shroud. The same could be 
said—has been said, perhaps—of other 
poets: Poe, Housman, Eliot. But Thomas 
is no fancy-weaver, like Poe; no nostalgic 
songmaker, like Housman; no metaphys- 
ical explorer, like Eliot. He webs his 
gossamer about us, sings his song to us, 
sweeps us into a universe beyond reason 
—all three of these things he does, but he 
does something more, besides: he stabs 
us with the reality of death in a way that 
no poet I know has done before. Yet— 
and this is the paradox of his art—it is 
not a mortal wound. We are not cast 
down; we are uplifted. We are not over- 
come with a malaise d’esprit; we are 
transported, as by a grotesque, perhaps 
macabre, yet revitalizing symphonic 
tone poem. We see the earth and sky and 
man as never quite before, from a “car- 
bolic city,” presided over by Death but 
ruled, though firmly, with justice and 
democratic loving-kindness. 

I should classify Thomas, then, as a 
mystic. He differs from most contem- 
porary mystics, however, in his total 
lack of, his total indifference to, a ra- 
tionale for his mysticism. He deals in 
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death, like any mystic, but he makes no 
demands on our belief. Rather, he would 
have us feel, and feeling realize, and 
realizing know. 


I see you boys of summer in your ruin. 
Man in his maggot’s barren. 

And boys are full and foreign in the pouch. 
I am the man your father was. 

We are the sons of flint and pitch. 

O see the poles are kissing as they cross.‘ 
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What is it about a poem that gives it 
the urgency of greatness? In the case of 
Thomas, I suggest that the answer of M. 
Henri Bremond is as pertinent as any, 
that it is not the thought, not the lan- 
guage, not the form, but a strange fusion 
of these and all the other aspects of the 
poem into a tension capable of transport- 
ing its reader to a state of mind similar to 
that which he may experience at the very 
pitch of prayer. The great poem has the 
power to inspire a kind of suspended har- 
mony of sensation that Herbert Read has 
designated “poetic peace’: body, spirit, 
mind, fuse into a momentary homogene- 
ity of perspective. This is a fairly accu- 
rate description of the effect of Thomas’ 
best poems upon their sympathetic 
reader. But it is also a description of the 
effect of any great poem upon a respon- 
sive reader. I refer to it only to indicate 
that, in my opinion, Thomas is, at his 
best, a great poet. The remainder of this 
essay will be a commentary upon certain 
specific traits of expression with which 
Thomas threads his poetry. I do not pre- 
tend that they explain his greatness, 
though they are, certainly, corollary 
to it. 

Like all great poets, Thomas has 
evolved an originality of expression that 

‘ This, and all following quotations from Thomas’ 


poetry, are cited from Selected Writings of Dylan 
Thomas, by permission of New Directions. 
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is distinct and new without being con- 
trivedly neologistic. Whatever tradi- 
tional form he may be working with— 
ballad, sonnet, plotted stanza—there is a 
tonality in the finished poem which is 
discernibly his own, just as there is in a 
finished poem by Shelley a recognizably 
Shelleyan quality. It is not a trade-mark; 
it is integral to all his work. It is derived, 
I think, partly from his vocabulary com- 
binations, partly from his meter, and 
partly from his imagery. 

Thomas’ vocabulary, especially his 
virtuosity in applying verbs and adjec- 
tives in unexpected but appropriate com- 
binations so as, in his own words, “‘to 
shade and knit anew the patch of words,” 
I would describe as startling. Thomas— 
and I make this statement categorically 
—possesses in higher degree than any 
poet since Keats that instinct for phras- 
ing which flashes out the truth of cap- 
tured realization as brilliantly and as 
suddenly as a spark snaps into being 
from struck flint. Sometimes, as in “ Es- 
pecially when the October Wind,” he 
establishes a tonal quality suggestive of 
Keats’s own, though the perspective of 
the whole poem is never Keatsian. The 
first section of the very first poem in the 
Selected Writings, for example, has the 
same velvet-close texture between lan- 
guage and experience that is so notable 
in Keats’s “To Autumn.” 


I see the boys of summer in their ruin 

Lay the gold tithings barren, 

Setting no store by harvest, freeze the soils; 
There in their heat the winter floods 

Of frozen loves they fetch their girls, 

And drown the cargoed apples in their tides. 


These boys of light are curdlers in their folly, 
Sour the boiling honey; 

The jacks of frost they finger in the hives; 
There in the sun the frigid threads 

Of doubt and dark they feed their nerves; 
The signal moon is zero in their voids. 
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This is pure poetry, whatever those 
words may signify—the instinctive po- 
etry of a mind born for poetry. And 
though there is not often in Thomas so 
happy a joining of phrasing, meaning, 
and movement as in the lines above, 
there are always many lines, many 
phrases, even in the completely unintel- 
ligible poems, so perfect unto themselves 
as to make the reading of any Thomas 
poem to a degree pleasurable, just as 
reading such a poem as Hyperion is 
pleasurable, despite its fragmentary na- 
ture. To attempt even a characteristic 
listing of the memorable phrases from 
Thomas’ poems would be to quote a 
quarter of his work. But lest this opinion 
appear to go begging substantiation, let 
me list the “‘ startling phrasing” from one 
of his by no means better sonnets, 
“When All My Five and Country Senses 
See”’: ‘Fingers .. . forget green thumbs”; 
“halfmoon’s vegetable eye”; “husk of 
young stars’’; “‘ Love in the frost is pared 
and wintered by”’; “My nostrils see her 
breath burn.”’ 

One other splendid quality about 
Thomas’ wording is his unfailing ability 
at the beginning of his poems to strike 
out a line strong enough to amaze the 
reader to poetic attention. A glance at 
the Table of Contents of the Selected 
Writings, which is composed mostly of 
first-line titles, will satisfy the most skep- 
tical of Thomas’ command of the mermo- 
rable opening line. 

_ Generalizing about the meter of a po- 
et’s work is so dangerous an undertaking 
as to be downright foolhardy; for good 
poems, though they possess meter, are 
not possessed by it, and poets, though 
they think seriously about meter in their 
unpoetic moments, do not, as a rule, con- 
struct good poems according to con- 
sciously preconceived metric patterns. 
And yet, a poet’s taste in rhythm, his 
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theory of rhythm, in time is likely to in- 
corporate itself into his habits of com- 
position, his habits of feeling, we might 
almost say, so that he develops what may 
be called a “‘ meter-manner.’’ Thomas has 
such a manner, whether he is writing 
sonnets, stanzas, or what must be de- 
scribed as free verse in terms of sound 
measurement, although no doubt it is 
stanza according to eye measurement—I 
mean the meter of such a poem as “ Vi- 
sion and Prayer.” This manner is chief- 
ly characterized by what sometimes 
amounts to an almost predictable use of 
a climactic double or triple stress. 


The spire cranes. Its st4tue is an Aviary. 
From the st6ne nést it dées not lét the féathery 
C4rved birds blant their striking thréats on the 
— 
s4lt-gravel, 
Pierce the split sky with diving wing in wéed 
and héel 


— 
An inch in fr6éth. Chimes chéat the prison spire, 
pélter 


Some experts in scansion may argue that 
these successive stresses, being of un- 
equal value, cannot strictly be called 
“stresses.” This I would not deny, for 
cranes does demand more weight than 
spire, both carved and blunt demand 
heavier stress than birds; yet the total 
time lapse is too great to allow spire plus 
cranes or carved plus birds plus blunt to be 
considered one divided stress. Besides, 
the precise correlation of meaning with 
meter, which is one of Thomas’ highest 
virtues, would render such an interpreta- 
tion ridiculous. Thomas’ poems possess 
far more integrally that irregularity of 
meter which exorcises “sameness and 
tameness’’ than those of Hopkins do, by 
whose metrical example, I suspect, espe- 
cially in the brief-lined poems, Thomas 
may have been deeply impressed. Yet, in 
keeping his meter-stress untame, Thom- 
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as never sacrifices his meaning’s stress. 
In fact, his meter-stress accentuates his 
lines’ idea-stress. 

The quotation above was selected, of 
course, because it so obviously illustrates 
Thomas’ use of successive stress. He is 
not always so apparent; though it is, I 
think, safe to say that he would sub- 
scribe generally to Hopkins’ theory of in- 
verted stress. Frequently, in the more 
closely patterned poems, “The Ballad of 
the Long-legged Bait” or “Conversation 
of Prayers,” for example, he uses succes- 
sive stress only occasionally, to break the 
regular irregularity of inverted stress, as 
he relies sometimes on rhyme to break 
the monotony of no rhyme. But in long- 
er-lined poems, most of his sonnets, for 
instance, he uses successive stress often. 
When the mérning was wiking 6ver 1 the war 
He pat on his cléthes and stépped oat and he 

died, 
The lécks yawned loése and a blast bléw them 

wide, 


He drépped where he léved on the barst pave- 
ment sténe. 


or: 


Lét the tile’s shilor from a Christian véyage 
Atlaswise héld halfw4y off the dammy bay 


Time’s shfp-racked géspel on the globe I bal- 
ance: 
S6 shall winged harbours through the réck- 
birds’ eyes 
Spét the bléwn wérd, and on the séas I image 
Decémber’s thérn scréwed in a bréw of hélly. 


The effect of Thomas’ rhythms is almost 
that of impassioned prose, a prose in 
which the speaker’s emotion leads his 
language into vigorous metrical patterns 
that stress quite naturally the meaning 
of his words. 

We come finally to the phase of Thom- 
as’ art which stands between him and the 
acclaim of the poetry-reading public— 
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his imagery. I have said that Thomas is 
sometimes a great poet. Yet he does not 
have a great audience, which fact in itself 
would not be surprising were it not for 
the other facts that I have already tried 
to establish: that his phrasing is poetic in 
the noblest tradition of great poetry, that 
his meter is vigorously natural, that 
what he has to say is not too profound for 
the general poetry-reading public to 
understand. As a matter of fact, Thomas 
appears to be quite limited in the extent 
of his thought, if not in its depth. He is 
concerned with mankind’s apparently 
meaningless existence, with the processes 
of procreation for the evident purposes of 
feeding the “fats and flowers,” in his 
later poetry somewhat with the signifi- 
cance of salvation—all common themes 
which have been probed through, and 
through again, by the poets of all genera- 
tions in every language. Certainly, the 
shocking vitality of his phrasing, al- 
though admittedly it becomes at times 
too much of a good thing, is not what 
turns readers from him. No—his audi- 
ence is restricted by the nature of his 
imagery, for he suffers the poet’s disease 
of our prose age, the chief symptom of 
which is an infectious idea that there is 
no bottom to the well of subjectivity in 
which the poet may dive for his imagery 
so long as he may rise again through the 
stirred-up waters, so long as he under- 
stands his references. 

But poetry, to produce that homoge- 
neity of perspective in spirit, body, and 
mind which I have described as the “‘po- 
etic peace” (and poetic peace Thomas 
himself sets forth as the aim of his poet- 
ry) must come to the reader directly from 
the poet. The experience of poetry is not 
an unintellectual one by any means; it 
never was. The intellect, however, must 
be brought to bear upon poetic experi- 
ence only by the implications of the 
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poem’s references. The percentage of the 
entire poetry-reading public which en- 
joys Milton is today much smaller than 
it was one hundred years ago because the 
content of our education has so altered 
during the past century that the knowl- 
edge Milton assumed to be immediate to 
his readers is no longer so; thus, reading 
Milton, for many “liberally” educated 
people who know little of the Bible and 
yet less of Greek or Hebrew mythology, 
becomes so arduous a task that poetic 
peace is exploded in the swirl of dust 
arising from the flapping pages of dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias. Indeed, the 
changing substance of education is, I 
think, a prime factor in the dwindling 
number of readers who go to “classic” 
poetry for pleasure. Not their spirit, but 
their knowledge, is likely to fail them. 
There exists too great a reference barrier 
between them and the poet. Those mod- 
ern poets, such as Housman, Frost, 
Sandburg, Fearing, who have based their 
imagery mainly on their observations of 
contemporary environment, have found 
wide appreciative audiences. But there is 
no longer a standard literary heritage 
among educated people, and poets who 
rely heavily on their reading knowledge 
for imagery material must pay the penal- 
ty of unpopularity. T. S. Eliot, sensing 
the reference barrier which The Waste- 
land interposed between his poetry and 
his reader, tried to lower the hurdle by 
specifically prescribing two anthropo- 
logical studies to his readers for purposes 
of “elucidation.” Dylan Thomas, relying 
more on imagery than on any other 
single medium of poetic communication 
in order to convey to the reader his own 
highly distilled subjective sensations and 
composing his images all too frequently 
from personal reading recollections of 
Freud, Kierkegaard, the seventeenth- 
century Metaphysical poets, the Bible, 
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from Welsh folklore, as well as from 
many other undefined ‘“‘secondary” ex- 
perience sources (if direct observation by 
the five senses be allowed as the primary 
source experience for the poet), often 
raises a barrier of Finnegans Wake pro- 
portions between his meaning and his 
readers’ comprehension. It is not the con- 
tradictory patterns of his images so much 
as a failure to comprehend their refer- 
ences which makes the normal reader of 
poetry shrug his shoulders and close 
Thomas’ books. 

But the experienced, tolerant reader, 
gleaning through Thomas’ poetry, enjoy- 
ing the phrasing and the music even 
when he cannot fully enjoy the poetic 
peace which springs from the simultane- 
ous comprehension of body, soul, and 
mind, will find more readily comprehend- 
ible poems than the readers who have 
given up realize exist. 


III 


It is customary to conclude such a sur- 
vey of a contemporary poet’s art as this 
has aspired to be with some brief evalu- 
ation of the poet’s likely significance in 
literary history. Significance in literary 
history, however, has often been achieved 
by writers who have themselves never 
written literature which the educated 
public has read to any extent. Gertrude 
Stein is one of the latest examples of this 
kind of figure. Mr. Sweeney’s Introduc- 
tion asserts that Thomas has already be- 
come an influence among contemporary 
poets, and I do not doubt that his poetry, 
with its distinct rhythms, its skilful inter- 
lacings of rhyme, much of it internal, and 
assonance, its bold reliance on a diction 
which incorporates the vocabulary of 
science as well as that which most of us 
think of as proper to poetry, is magnetiz- 
ing to many other young poets. But I am 
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convinced that Thomas’ ultimate liter- 
ary significance will stem from the in- 
trinsic power of his poetry rather than 
from the influence of his poetry upon 
other poets. In the Selected Writings 
alone are to be found at least a half-dozen 
poems which any poetry-reader could 
understand fully at a first serious read- 
ing, which are not remote in their image- 
ry or overwrought in their ornateness— 
in a word, which do create the peace of 
great poetry. Among these I should list 
“The Force That through the Green 
Fuse,” ‘‘This Bread I Break,” “The 
Hand That Signed the Paper Felled a 
City,” “ Twenty-four Years,” “A Refusal 
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To Mourn,” “Conversation of Prayers,”’ 
“In My Craft or Sullen Art.’”’ Others, I 
have found, well repay what research is 
prerequisite to a full awareness of their 
power, but these that I have singled out 
require no special study before they can 
stop for a moment the dizzying universe. 
It is my contention that any poet who 
can write even half-a-dozen perfect 
poems, perfect from the viewpoint of the 
trained poetry-reader, is assured of a 
place in that anthology of great English 
poetry which will certainly be published 
one hundred years hence. Dylan Thomas 
has already done this. And he is yet 
young! 


George Lyman Kittredge, Olivier, and 


the Historical Hamlet 


R. W. BABCOCK’ 


I 


Tiree men have produced the printed 
version of Olivier’s film Hamlet: Olivier 
himself, Alan Dent (the adapter), and 
Roger Furse (the scene designer), in a 
text entitled The Film and the Play (Lon- 
don, 1948). Strangely enough, this 
“book”? presents a historically active 
Hamlet, such as George Lyman Kit- 
tredge taught at Harvard in 1916, al- 
though actually, in the Introduction, 
Furse remarks that “Hamlet is the eter- 
nal and universal ‘man who cannot make 
up his mind,’”? and Olivier himself 
seems to prefer Forbes-Robertson’s sen- 


* Wayne University. 


2(P. 28—actually, no page is indicated in the 
text.] For use of this book and for some good sug- 
gestions I am indebted to my graduate student, 
Miss Anne Marie Laird. 


timental Hamlet.* Olivier’s key sentence, 
also, ‘“‘superimposed over the cloud,’’ 
seems to contradict the active Hamlet as 
he appears in the film itself. 

But the fact remains that the develop- 
ment of Hamlet by Kittredge in 1916 has 
been almost completely—i.e., with one 
serious exception—followed by Olivier in 


3 The Film and the Play, (p. 4]: Olivier calls it the 
‘finest Hamlet of the present century.” 


4 I quote the speech as telescoped by the adapters 
under Act I, scene 1: 
“So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners, that these men, 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault:” 


These lines are actually from I, 4, 23-24, 27-31, 33» 
35-36 of the Ginn text. 
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1948, though perhaps Olivier has never 
even heard of Kittredge.’ Notice, I said 
“in 1916” for Kittredge; that rules out 
essentially his 1939 Ginn text of the play, 
which considerably modifies his earlier 
views. When we asked Kittredge in 1916 
in class to comment on the Forbes-Rob- 
ertson production we saw then in Cam- 
bridge, he refused to say a word. To me 
his reaction looked like sincere disap- 
proval, but I may have overestimated it. 
The poet Joseph Auslander sat right next 
to me in the course. Maybe he and others 
will disagree with me on this point. But 
this 1948 film of Hamlet I think the 
younger Kittredge would have greatly 
enjoyed—even as he did not, I think, en- 
joy Forbes-Robertson’s production. 

I propose, now, briefly to trace Kit- 
tredge’s arguments, given in class in 1916, 
with parallel referet.ces to the 1948 film, 
to show how amazingly similar the two 
lines of development are. Of course I 
have to fall back on very old notes, taken 
on interleaving paper in the old Rolfe 
text, which “Kitty” had us use, and I 
make no absolute appeal for the precise 
accuracy of the notes, word for word; I 
merely insist that the ideas expressed— 
in single quotes, not double, to deprecate 
absolute reproduction—are essentially 
correct, as I think other members of that 
old “English 2”’ class now living will cor- 
roborate. At the end of the Kittredge 
parallel I propose to add a few arguments 
by later critics—notably Stoll and 
Schiicking—to show in complete sum- 
mary how Olivier has actually produced 
the basic historical conception of an ac- 
tive, Elizabethan Hamlet. 


5 Dent was quite ready, though, to use another 
good critic, as adapters and actors often do, to 
support his elimination of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern: Granville-Barker, he says, called them “two 
rather lifeless strands in the play’s lively fabric” 
(ibid., [p. 10]). 
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Kittredge in the early years of the 
twentieth century failed to publish the 
ideas he developed in class. What we 
shall have to do now, then, is to trace 
some of Kittredge’s basic ideas in the 
writings of his students, or followers, who 
actually published them (whether they 
got them directly from him or not). The 
first of these ideas was the strong King, 
which Kittredge developed at some 
length in 1916° and continued to press in 
1939.7 This idea Mr. H. M. Jones wrote 
about way back in 1918, in the Universi- 
ty of Texas Bulletin,* and this same idea 
Olivier has used in his recent film. The 
second idea, the doubt in the Ghost, was 
discussed by Mr. J. W. Draper at great 
length in the Shakespeare Association 
Bulletin for April, 1934.° Olivier also uses 
this doubt. As a matter of fact, the point 
about the doubt in the Ghost was pretty 
well recognized even thirty years ago 
(i.e., in 1916). Stoll, a student of Kit- 
tredge’s, had done his excellent article on 
ghosts in 1907,'° and the MLR had pub- 
lished an article on them in 1905." Even 

6 Especially in his introductory lecture on Janu- 
ary 12, 1916: ‘Claudius must be induced to give 
himself away; [he] is one of the greatest characters 
in Shakespeare—has almost as many lines as Mac- 
beth. No one could suspect Claudius at the play 
within a play except those who knew about the 
Ghost.’ 

Kittredge also pressed the fact that the tragedy 
was the tragedy of a group: ‘a delicate and stable 
equilibrium between Hamlet and the King.’ Else- 
where he called the King ‘a good King and ruler’ 


(note to II, 2, 59 of Rolfe), ‘not a mouthy crea- 
ture’ (III, 3, 35 ff.), etc., etc. 

7 Ginn text, pp. xix—xx. 

5 No. 1865. Yet I have discovered recently that 
he never did have “English 2.” Maybe I am doing 
him an injustice. 

9Shakespeare Association, Bulletin, IX (April, 
1934), 75-82. See also W. J. Lawrence in The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, March, 1924. 

%0“The Objectivity of Ghosts in Shakespeare,” 
PMLA, XXII (1907), 201-33. 

™F. W. Moorman, “Shakespeare’s Ghosts,” 
MLR, I (1905), 192-201. 
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the eighteenth century knew something 
about Shakespeare’s ghosts—see the 
Universal Magazine, XXXVII (176s), 
268, and Monthly Mirror, V (1798), 110, 
170, and 301.” Finally, Roy Mackenzie’s 
‘‘Hamlet as a Man of Action” in 1922" 
leaned a bit on Kittredge (and Stoll), I 
think, though Mackenzie also hit far 
afield of Kittredge in his more recent 
article on “‘Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern.”’"4 

I want now to suggest a third idea (the 
first two being the strong King and the 
doubt in the honesty of the Ghost—both 
of which Olivier uses), an idea which 
Kittredge used in 1916 (but not in 1939) 
to support his exposition of Hamlet as a 
heroic revenger-hero. It is simply that 
Hamlet himself was under guard, prac- 
tically from the moment Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern appeared in the play. 
This idea, also, as one of my graduate 
students's has pointed out, was used by 
an actor, Fechter, in the late nineteenth 
century, long before it was taught to us, 
and maybe Kittredge got it from that 
actor. Here Olivier does not follow Kit- 
tredge, for he cuts both men out of the 
play entirely and so ignores this idea.” In 
1916 Kittredge called them point-blank 
a ‘pair of alienists’ (at II, 2, 370, of my 
notes in the old Rolfe edition) and a 
‘secret service’ (at III, 2, 274, of the same 
text). The point of this 1916 develop- 
ment, then, was that we looked upon 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as secret 

Cf. also F. Pilon, An Essay on the Character of 
Hamlet (1777), p. 19. 

"3 Washington University Studies (‘‘Humanistic 
Series”) X (October, 1922), 103-41. 

"4 Washington University Studies in Honor of 
F. W. Shipley (“New Series in Language and Litera- 
ture,” No. 14 [St. Louis, 1942]), pp. 221-43. 

*s EE. T. Gibson in his Wayne University A.M. 
thesis on ‘The Stage History of Hamlet” (Detroit, 
1937). And see n. 17, below, on W. Richardson. 


© See n. 5, above, for the reason given by Dent. 
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agents‘? almost from the moment they 
appeared and certainly from the time of 
their re-entry at III, 2, 274 (p. 108 of the 
old Rolfe text)."* I think the young Kit- 
tredge would have been very sorry to see 
Olivier delete these two ‘guards.’ 

A very important point in connection 
with this precise spot on page 108 of the 
old Rolfe (or p. 70 of the new Ginn’®) is 
that, about eight lines before this re-en- 
try of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
Hamlet had just remarked: “I'll take the 
Ghost’s word for a thousand pound!”’ In 
other words, Kittredge’s two main argu- 
ments in 1916—the doubt in the Ghost 
and the use of ‘guards’ on Hamlet—met 
head on within eight lines at this precise 
spot: the doubt in the Ghost is definitely 
resolved, and the next moment, almost, 
in step Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as 
‘secret service’-—they have been ‘alien- 
ists’ ever since they appeared in Act IT. 
Hence, save for a few ‘minor’ problems, 
such as the soliloquies, the interval be- 
tween Acts I and II, the words of the re- 
turning Ghost in Act IV, etc., etc., Kit- 
tredge’s case was pretty nearly watertight 
on Hamlet’s delay: the doubt in the 
Ghost stopped Hamlet completely until 
line 265 of Act III, Scene 2 (of Rolfe; 
line 297 of Ginn), and eight lines later the 
‘secret service,’ already amply prepared 
for as ‘alienists,’ leaped forth to ‘tail’ him 
until he disposed of them in Act IV, scene 
6. Kittredge never said in 1916 that 


'7 Yet even the eighteenth-century sentimental- 
ist, W. Richardson, wrote in 1784 that ‘‘Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern had been employed as spies 
upon Hamlet” (Essays [Sth ed.; London, 1798], 
p. 128). 

*8J. M. Robertson came pretty close to Kit- 
tredge’s idea in Criterion, III (January, 1925), 
172-92, as did Hazelton Spencer in RES, IX (July, 
1933), 257-65. 

9 Before this page the guards motif (or ‘alien- 
ists’ or ‘secret-service’ idea) had actually appeared 
at II, 2, 13 ff.; II, 2, 258-59; II, 2, 301-2; II, 2, 397 
(this is the ‘alienists’ spot); III, 1, 27; and III, 2, gs. 
These are all Ginn-text lines. 
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Rosencrantz and Guildenstern knew they 
were leading Hamlet to his death, but he 
did give us a very sinister view of these 
two men and hence built up Hamlet’s 
heroic qualities, accordingly, in the face 
of their surveillance. Now recall how 
Olivier put the accent on the doubt in the 
Ghost by leaping across the stage to cry 
out the lines: 
“The play’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king.” 


The motif of the doubt in the Ghost 
does not need to be developed at any 
great length for 1916. As I recall the sit- 
uation, Kittredge then threw his accent 
on individual lines and words that re- 
vealed the Elizabethan fear of ghosts 
more than he has done in 1939, somewhat 
as follows (using Ginn lines): 

I, 1, 21—“This thing”; 25—“this dreaded 
sight”; 28—“‘this apparition” 

I, 1, 41—“like the king” (my italics); 43—ditto; 
44—“most like” 

I, 1, 46-47—“‘usurp’st . . . that . . . form”; 58— 

“like the king” 

I, 1, 127, 130; I, 2, 199, 211-12, 245, 255. 

I, 4, 6, 40-42, 62, 64, 69, 80, 81, etc., etc. 

All this detailed reiteration brought the 
fear of the Ghost more into our modern 
consciousness at the time?® (cf. Olivier’s 
fog-ridden setting); and he had prepared 
further for this development by starting 
off the very first day (January 12, 1916) 
with a long disquisition on Elizabethan 
demonology, even comparing it with 
witch-hanging in Salem in 1692 on ad- 
mission of spectral evidence by the court. 
My notes are almost obliterated by age, 
but I shall never forget how that first 
preliminary lecture almost paralyzed us 
on the subject of Elizabethan ghosts, so 
that we actually shivered through the 
whole first scene (the texture of Olivier’s 


20Furthermore, the Ghost-doubt motif pre- 
cedes the first soliloquy as basic motivation for 
delay. 


skin actually changes in his first meeting 
with the Ghost). After that, we were 
quite paralyzed whenever the Ghost did 
appear in the play, and Kittredge’s point 
about Hamlet’s first reason for delay was 
well established. His second one—the 
guards Rosencrantz and Guildenstern— 
I have developed above. 

In concluding this section, may I in- 
sert the obvious point that Kittredge, as 
well as all historical critics, added up the 
many times Hamlet did act in the play: 
he followed the Ghost, he killed Polonius, 
he sent Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to 
death, he boarded the pirate ship, he 
leaped into Ophelia’s grave, he killed 
Laertes and the King at the end, and he 
seized the cup of poison. (Olivier even 
has him stab the King!) This point is a 
matter of obvious common sense, since 
the evidence is pretty conclusive here, in 
general, of an active Hamlet, and Roman- 
tic critics must face it. 


Ul 


Now it is time to turn to the soliloquies 
and the other cruxes in the play that 
have led critics, ever since Francis 
Gentleman in 1770, to see a sentimental, 
thought-sick Hamlet in an Elizabethan 
tragedy. After that I shall come back to 
Stoll and some other historical critics 
who have served manfully to supplement 
what Kittredge taught us in the matter 
of restoring to the stage the original 
heroic revenger of Shakespeare’s play, 
whom Olivier has essentially reproduced. 

Of the first soliloquy (in Act I, scene 2) 
Kittredge remarked: It is ‘not a soliloquy 
on suicide.’ Hamlet is ‘sick of the world’ 
and wants ‘spontaneously to cease to 
exist’; he is ‘grieving for his father, also 
disgusted at his mother’s quick marriage, 
especially with her husband’s brother’; 
he has ‘no idea of the murder at all yet.’ 
To Kittredge in 1916, then, it was merely 
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a brief expository soliloquy, not the seed- 
bed of Bradley’s earlier melancholiac or 
Clutton-Brock’s later neurasthenic. He 
was closer, indeed, to Schiicking’s more 
recent conception of the purely exposi- 
tory nature of Elizabethan soliloquies. I 
think he would have greatly liked Olivi- 
er’s sound-track trick with the solilo- 
quies. 

In the case of the second soliloquy (II, 
2) Kittredge remarked in 1916 that the 
‘last part of the speech is significant.’ 
After line 521 (of Rolfe) he had already 
noted how quickly Hamlet seized his 
‘first opportunity for acting’: a ‘clever 
idea derived from seeing how the decla- 
mation moved him.’ Now, with regard to 
the soliloquy itself, Kittredge continued, 
ostensibly through Hamlet’s lips: ‘I’ll 
have a play, watch the King. I must have 
facts to bear out spectral evidence. The 
play will do it.’ ‘No DELAY YET,’ Kit- 
tredge fairly bellowed at us—as he did 
several times on this point, throughout 
the first half of the play. Olivier, himself, 
uses only the very lines Kittredge pointed 
out as important. 

The third soliloquy (III, 1) is of no 
moment with regard to the delay. It 
shows simply that a man has ‘emotional 
exhilaration or a little depression before 
a crisis’; it is ‘the argumentation of the 
university,’ ‘a philosophical discussion’ 
of general topics, only one of which 
touches Hamlet; ‘an ad-interim soliloquy 
—waiting for the plot to burn.’ Olivier’s 
sound-track technique makes this solilo- 
quy even more Kittredge-like. 

For the benefit of the Romantics, let 
us momentarily skip the next two solilo- 
quies (essentially so, anyway)—both 
very important revenge-soliloquies (one 
at the end of scene 2 of Act III and the 
other in the following scene), which have 
horrified all sentimentalists and Roman- 
tics from William Richardson on down— 
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to go to what is often called the fourth 
soliloquy (really the sixth), in Act IV, 
scene 4. This one, Kittredge noted, was 
generally cut out by actors of the play 
(so, too, by Olivier) : ‘previously,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘Hamlet raged at himself for in- 
action though he couldn’t act because he 
had no evidence’; now he ‘takes it for 
granted that he must go to England but 
assures us he will get the King in the 
end’; it is ‘exposition to the audience.’ 
And once again Kittredge has anticipat- 
ed Schiicking and saved Hamlet from too 
much self-castigation. It is the end of the 
soliloquies that counts. Olivier, to repeat, 
cut out this fourth soliloquy entirely. 

So, I conclude, with regard to the so- 
liloquies, that neither Kittredge in 1916 
nor Olivier in 1948 was much concerned; 
Hamlet remains heroic for both men in 
spite of them. 

Now let us return a moment to the two 
soliloquies which Romantic critics from 
W. Richardson down have either skipped 
carefully and deliberately (Olivier keeps 
both of them) or have bewailed as not 
worthy of their soft, sentimental prince 
—in fact, say more than one, they are not 
really his thoughts at all! On the first one, 
at the end of III, 2 (“‘ "Tis now the very 
witching time of night . . . now could I 
drink hot blood . . .’’), Kittredge in 1916 
simply remarked: ‘. . . its purpose is to 
prepare for violent action of Hamlet to- 
ward his mother later.’ On the second one 
in the next scene (‘‘Now might I do it 
pat ...’’) Kittredge remarked in 1916: 
‘Hamlet wants not only blood but dam- 
nation.’ It’s his ‘first opportunity: the 
King is shattered and has no guards’ (my 
italics). At line 93 (Rolfe): It is ‘the con- 
ventional curse of the Elizabethans, like 
our ‘Damn you!”’ . Hamlet can’t kill 
a man praying but has to say it in con- 
ventional terms; [it] wouldn’t be good to 
kill him here in the avenging code any- 
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way. Also dramatically it is impossible, 
because the audience is with the King. So 
vengeance is deferred by Shakespeare’s 
art, not [Hamlet’s] weak will.’ Olivier, in 
emphasizing both of these revenge-solilo- 
quies, has followed the youthful Kit- 
tredge of 1916: Hamlet is heroic! 

But note my italics, above, for the re- 
mark that the King ‘has no guards’; Kit- 
tredge in 1916 believed, apparently to 
some extent, at least, in Werder’s old 
doctrine of ‘‘external difficulties.’’ Does 
not Olivier use this, too? 

As for the interval between Acts I and 
II (some two months), which has 
troubled many Romantic critics, Kit- 
tredge in 1916 merely remarked: ‘This 
scene II, 2 is the first time we have seen 
Hamlet since the Ghost scene. In the 
meantime he has been playing mad and 
thinking up a scheme to find out the 
King—investigating. Hamlet can’t catch 
the King by madness. It’s a deadlock. 
But we can’t blame Hamlet yet.’ In other 
words, we have no business announcing 
anything against Hamlet for those two 
months; it is off stage, and one man’s 
guess is as good as another’s. In the 
movie the action moves so rapidly that 
one never notices these two months at 
all. 

Finally, let us turn to a point which 
has troubled even such an excellent 
scholar as W. W. Lawrence:* the reap- 
pearing Ghost’s remarks (in III, 4) about 


Cf. A. J. A. Waldock, “Hamlet”: A Study in 
Critical Method (Cambridge University, 1931), 
p. 81. 


22W. W. Lawrence, “Hamlet’s Sea Voyage,” 
PMLA, LIX (March, 1944), 66. See also Lawrence’s 
“Hamlet and Fortinbras,”’ PMLA, LXI (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 673-98. Lawrence should recall 
Hazelton Spencer, The Art and Life of William 
Shakespeare (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1940), p. 316: ‘“The latter’s [i.e., Ghost’s] reproach 
in the closet scene is of no moment: the Ghost 
knows he is an honest ghost.” That is, he knew it 
from the start. 
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“thy almost blunted purpose,” preceded 
nearly directly by Hamlet’s 


“Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread com- 

mand... .” 

This combination of remarks has con- 

vinced Mr. Lawrence of Hamlet’s weak- 

willed tenderness, but in 1916 Kittredge 
disposed of such an idea rather perfunc: 
torily: The Ghost’s remarks represented 

‘merely the Ghost’s point of view—he 

wouldn’t recognize the scruple that 

Hamlet did when the King was praying.’ 

And, of course, Hamlet’s worry about his 

being a “‘tardy son’”’ merely inspires a 

species of post hoc, ergo propter hoc think- 

ing on the part of Romantic critics; for 

Hamlet knows now he was tardy, because 

he has just discovered that the Ghost was 

actually honest, so he attributes to the 

Ghost an idea which of course an honest 

ghost would have had all along. ‘From 

now on,’ concluded Kittredge, ‘you can 
argue delay.’ But ever since the Ghost 
was proved honest (in ITI, 2), Hamlet has 
been under guard (of R. and G.), except 
when the King was at prayer. Olivier ac- 
tually weakened the cause of the heroic 

Hamlet a little here by apparently cut- 

ting out the objective ghost. Hamlet in the 

movie talks directly to the camera. 
This, I think, concludes the sum total 
of Kittredge’s defense in 1916 of the he- 

roic Hamlet in 1916, the man whom, I 

think, Olivier has reproduced. And if you 

put it all together in one spot, as I have 
here, I think you will agree that Kit- 
tredge did a good job in 1916, so far as the 
historical Hamlet is concerned. I propose 
now to add on a few other arguments to 
support the historical Hamlet—argu- 
ments which Kittredge in 1916 never 
pressed at all, perhaps never knew. I add 
them simply to fill out the picture of the 
whole man, Hamlet; they are ideas of 
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later critics which will supplement Kit- 
tredge’s basic defense of the heroic prince 
and which will, in some cases, appear also 
in Olivier’s interpretation of the part. 


IV 


I have written elsewhere? that Stoll 
and Kittredge seem a bit different in 
their approaches to Shakespeare histori- 
cally, though they may end up in the 
same spot, and I have pointed out there 
a few basic differences, notably on Fal- 
staff, Othello, and Henry V. Mr. Stoll has 
been perhaps accused of appropriating 
Kittredge’s ideas on Hamlet, but the 
question is: what ideas? The Ghost motif 
Stoll developed himself in 1907,74 and 
it probably never belonged wholly to 
either Kittredge or Stoll in the first place, 
as I have indicated above. If Stoll never 
had the precise play, Hamlet, in Kit- 
tredge’s class, as he has announced to me 
privately, it is obvious why he never used 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern as a 
“secret service’ in the 1919 monograph 
on Hamlet or in any later piece. The ac- 
cent on stage history—Burbage started 
with a heroic prince and the tradition 
lasted for almost two centuries—was de- 
veloped in print positively by Roy Mac- 
kenzie.**> I never heard Kittredge men- 
tion it particularly in class, and when 
Stoll took it up—really ahead of Mac- 
kenzie—he merely used it negatively: 
ie., he implied that no actor played 
Hamlet as a weakling until the late eight- 

23 PQ, XXVII (1948), 289-313. 

24 See n. 10, above. 


45 See n. 13, above. Kittredge, as I have already 
noted, refused in class to comment on Forbes- 
Robertson’s acting of Hamlet in Cambridge in 
1916—obviously because it was a sentimental Ham- 
let (I recall his kissing the beautiful hem of Ophelia’s 
dress). I wish Kittredge could have seen William 
Owen hur! Ophelia across the stage in the nunnery 
scene in Madison in 1921. Olivier recently hurled 
her down on the steps but then stopped to kiss her 
hair, thereby combining both traditions! 
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eenth century. Stoll, also, in a similar 
way used absence of attacks on Hamlet 
in criticism of the play (until William Rich- 
ardson and Henry Mackenzie) to prove 
that the original critical tradition of 
Hamlet was heroic.*?7 Kittredge never 
used this either, and I myself pushed the 
date back to 1770 in 1929.** Olivier, as an 
actor, certainly follows up the Stoll idea 
of the acting history of Hamlet. 

So far, then, Kittredge and Stoll are 
using pretty different arguments to prove 
the same thing, and the only one that dis- 
tinctly fits both of them is concerned 
with the soliloquies. Both critics threw 
the accent on the ends of these speeches 
to support Hamlet’s heroism, but Stoll 
uses this argument far more potently 
than Kittredge, for the Ginn text prac- 
tically drops this point, whereas Stoll has 
reiterated it over and over again since 
1919. Olivier himself follows them both 
by using only the last two lines of Ham- 
let’s second soliloquy (at the end of 
Act ID). 

Stoll also introduces new aryiiments 
that Kittredge never particularly used or 
emphasized: (1) the importance of the 
crashing end of the play as an indication 
of the Elizabethan corroboration of an 
active Hamlet”? (Olivier uses this, too, 
with, if I recall correctly, Horatio speak- 
ing Fortinbras’ last lines); (2) the fact 
that the soliloquies are merely dramatic 
conventions of delay and are not intend- 


6In his Hamlet monograph (University of Min- 
nesota, 1919), p. 8. 


Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
JEGP, XXVIII (January, 1929), 136 n. 


29 All of these first three points for Stoll appeared 
in his 1919 monograph and have often been re- 
peated by him since. See n. 23, above. Kittredge 
used the end of the play only slightly in 1916: 
‘advanced to kingship, he would have been a right 
royal king—no weak-willed man’—note to V, 2, 
385-86 (Rolfe ed.). 
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ed to portray characters** (cf. Schiicking 
on the purely expository aspect of them, 
which Kittredge did realize and which 
Olivier’s sound-track idea in the modern 
film reproduces perfectly); (3) the idea 
that Elizabethans would never accept a 
psychopathic hero; (4) more recently 
Stoll has developed his speech-rhythms 
idea in application to Hamlet to prove 
his energy and resolution in terms of his 
own powerful rhythms (he should hear 
Olivier’s ringing voice). Not a one of 
these four arguments did Kittredge use 
in 1916 (except possibly a hint of the 
first) or in 1939; so, essentially, Stoll has 
gone beyond Kittredge in general defense 
of Hamlet without using one of his basic 
arguments (R. and G.)atall. I donot wish 
to imply that Stoll is necessarily a better 
critic than Kittredge; I am merely trying 
to prove my original contention, that they 
got to the same conclusion, at times, 
from slightly different directions, and 
that Olivier is still really following both 
of them. 

But I hardly need to speak for the liv- 
ing Mr. Stoll, for he is quite able to de- 
fend himself (note his recent replies to 
W. W. Lawrence, Brents Stirling, Rufus 
Putney, and Leo Kirschbaum”). Before 
I close this paper, however, I do want to 
put in a word for the late, distinguished 
Hazelton Spencer, who also would have 
enjoyed Olivier’s production. 

Spencer built up his exposition of the 
heroic Hamlet in The Art and Life of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare in 1940.*3 Most of the 
above arguments are present in Spencer’s 

3°See Waldock in defense of Hamlet in the 
soliloquies, op. cit., pp. 85-95. 

3" This is Stoll’s newest point. See his pamphlet 
on Hamlet the Man (1935), reprinted in his 1940 


book, and also his reply to W. W. Lawrence in PQ, 
October, 1945; cf. also my article (n. 23, above). 


32In PQ, October, 1945, and ELH, March, 1946. 
See also my article (n. 23, above). 


33 (Harcourt, 1940), pp. 313-17. See n. 22, above. 
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exposition—stage tradition, critical tra- 
dition, the soliloquies as arias (“. . . we 
must guard against ...taking those 
speeches exclusively as guides to Ham- 
let’s character’’**), Ghost motif (“up to 
the ‘Mouse trap’ ’’5), the revenge solilo- 
quy over the King at prayer, the power- 
ful King, the numerous instances of 
Hamlet’s power to act (as noted above) 
—but one new one is stressed particular- 
ly: the cuts in the soliloquies, cuts which 
prove their lack of intrinsic value to the 
Elizabethans (Olivier cut out both the 
second and fourth soliloquies) ; of the two 
basic ones (II, 2, and IV, 4), one was cut 
out completely and the other ‘‘drastically 
reduced in length, both cuts being in ail 
probability similar to those on Shake- 
speare’s stage.’’* As a matter of fact, in 
1933, Spencer had written up the cuts in 
the 1676 Quarto of Hamlet (and in other 
texts) in an important article.*’7 In 1936 
at Richmond, in an MLA meeting, he 
belabored Wilson’s What Happens in 
“‘Hamlet’”’ with some nineteen points, 
among which, again, were his above re- 
marks on the cuts in the 1676 Quarto of 
Hamlet. These cuts in Hamlet’s solilo- 
quies have never been fully faced by the 
Romantic critics. Look what happened, 
for instance, to the soliloquies in Qr, 
which is at least something of a stage 
gauge of their value to the players of that 
day. And recall how aptly Olivier 
handled all the soliloquies recently: the 
sound-track saves the first and third; the 


34The Art and Life of William Shakespeare, 
P- 313- 

35 [bid., p. 315. 

3 Tbid., p. 316. Cf. our two-part-play idea with 


regard to the ‘“‘fourth” soliloquy in the Shakespeare 
Association Bulletin, October, 1936. 


37*The 17th Century Cuts in Hamlet’s Solilo- 
quies,” RES, IX (July, 1933), 257-65. Cf. also his 
piece, “‘Hamlet’s Soliloquies Uncut,” in TLS, 
September 21, 1933, p. 631. 
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second and fourth are practically elimi- 
nated. 

So, if you sum up all the above argu- 
ments of the Kittredge of 1916 (not 
1939), of Stoll, and of Hazelton Spencer, 
you will get a pretty convincing picture 
of the heroic Hamlet, which Romantic 
critics will have a hard time demolishing. 
Other minor arguments for the defense 
might also be added: W. W. Lawrence 
stressed historically the medieval back- 
ground of the play;** Amy L. Reed» and 
J. W. Draper*® have disposed of any con- 
nection of melancholy and procrastina- 
tion; J. M. Robertson points out the 
vital Hamlet in the source;** Roy Mac- 
kenzie shows how Hamlet fits in closely in 
chronology with Henry V“—the Hero- 
Prince and Hero-King, side by side; Rob- 
ertson disposes of the modern Freudian 
complex ;*3 W. W. Lawrence attacks sym- 
bolism;** Miss Bradbrook presses the 
code of the revenger and Shakespeare’s 
impersonal art ;*° and, as an ultimate test, 
no audience questions the delay much 
anyway.“ 

Certainly, it does not in the recent 
Olivier production, in which the evi- 
dences of the active Hamlet far outbal- 
ance those for the sentimental. To sum 

38§*‘Hamlet’s Sea Voyage” and “Hamlet and 
Fortinbras.” See n. 22, above. 

39Amy L. Reed, The Background of Gray’s 
“Elegy” (Columbia University, 1924), p. 14. See 
also Stoll’s 1919 monograph, p. 72. 

W. Draper, ‘“Hamlet’s Melancholy,” 
Annals of Medical History, TX (March, 1937), 
142-47. 

“J. M. Robertson, The Problem of Hamlet 
(1919). 

# “Hamlet as a Man of Action,” p. 139. 

43See Criterion, January, 1925, mentioned in 
n. 18, above. 

44“‘Hamlet and Fortinbras,” p. 697. 

45M. C. Bradbrook, Elizabethan Stage Conditions 
(Cambridge University, 1932), pp. 66, 119. 

4A. Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare (Hogarth, 
1927), PP. 43-44- 
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up, Olivier used a strong King to enforce 
Hamlet’s opposing strength; he stressed 
the basic Elizabethan doubt in the Ghost 
and added a fog to make this whole 
theme more plausible; his use of the 
sound track for the first and third solilo- 
quies played up their expository nature 
and made them seem much more natural 
and manly, and he eliminated the second 
and fourth soliloquies almost entirely; 
yet he deliberately kept the two revenge 
soliloquies. The movie itself raced along 
so rapidly that one never thought of de- 
lay. Olivier followed the acting tradition 
of Burbage e¢ al. of an active Hamlet, and 
his vibrant, ringing voice echoed Stoll’s 
accent on the heroic quality of the 
rhythms of Hamlet’s speeches. At the 
end, Olivier actually stabbed the King 
himself and let Horatio, I think, speak 
Fortinbras’ final words of soldierly trib- 
ute to the Prince. All in all, it is really a 
combination of Kittredge, Stoll, Spencer, 
and perhaps others, intended to produce 
a heroic Hamlet. The only antiheroic 
elements in Olivier’s production were the 
elimination of Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern, whom Kittredge called ‘guards,’ 
the dropping of the objective ghost in the 
closet scene, and the kissing of Ophelia’s 
hair after she has been hurled down on 
the steps. Incidentally, did Olivier use 
Dover Wilson in letting Hamlet (high 
above on ‘the steps) overhear Polonius’ 
scheme, with the King, to use Ophelia as 
a cat’s-paw? His dropping the play fol- 
lowing the dumb show has little bearing 
on the active-Hamlet problem, though it 
does settle definitely the fact that in this 
production the King saw the dumb show 
—and “‘couldn’t take it.’’ (This latter is 
not Kittredge’s idea, however,‘”) 


' 47 Kittredge also would disagree with Olivier on 
the King’s hearing Hamlet’s ‘‘all but one” (‘‘shall 
live,” etc.) in the nunnery scene. Olivier spoke it 
loudly; Kittredge said that the King did not hear it. 
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Vv 


In conclusion, let us return again to 
Kittredge ;** “Each of us has a prescrip- 
tive right to his own Hamlet... . Your 
Hamlet is not my Hamlet, for your ego is 
not my ego.’’ Yet, the end of that first 
quotation is, “. . . but none of us has a 

48He has received tributes all the way from 
John Corbin, The Elizabethan Hamlet (London, 
1895), p. 89, to A. C. Sprague, Shakespeare and 
the Audience (Harvard, 1935), pp. 192 N., 223, 251 N., 
288 n., 297 n. More recently there is Rollo Brown’s 
piece in the Aélantic for October, 1948; and James 
Thorpe also did a bibliography of his writings for 
the Harvard Press in 1948. 
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charter to impose it either upon his 
neighbor or upon himself as the poet’s in- 
tent.’’4? Let the Romantic critics remem- 
ber this. 


49 Shakspere (Harvard, 1916), pp. 12-13. Yet 
the ‘‘solutions” to the Hamlet problem keep on 
coming out, endlessly. See the 1946 reprint of 
Emerson Venable’s 1912 study; P. S. Conklin, A 
History of “Hamlet” Criticism (King’s Crown Press, 
1947); reprint of E. S. Jones’s 1922 ‘‘Psycho-analytic 
Study” of Hamlet by Funk and Wagnalls in 1948; 
H. D. Gray, “Some Methods of Approach to the 
Study of Hamlet,” SP, XLV (April, 1948), 203-15; 
Salvador de Madariaga’s On Hamlet (Hollis and 
Carter, 1948); and Roy Walker, The Time Is Out of 
Joint (Macmillan, 1948). 
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I; IS now common in the classroom as 
well as in criticism to distinguish careful- 
ly between the author of a literary work 


of art and the fictitious speaker within 
the work of art. Most teachers agree that 
the attitudes expressed by the “‘lover”’ in 
the love sonnet are not to be crudely con- 
fused with whatever attitudes the son- 
neteer himself may or may not have 
manifested in real life. Historical tech- 
niques are available for a description of 
the sonneteer, but the literary teacher’s 
final concern must be with the speaker, 
that voice or disguise through which 
someone (whom we may as well call ‘the 
poet”) communicates with us. It is this 
speaker who is “real” in the sense most 
useful to the study of literature, for the 
speaker is made of language alone, and 
his entire self lies on the page before us in 
evidence. 
Closely associated with this distinction 


t Amherst College. Has contributed to the New 
Yorker, Harper's, Poetry, Furioso, Atlantic Monthly, 
New Republic, Story, etc. 


between author and speaker, there is an- 
other and less familiar distinction to be 
made, respecting the reader. For if the 
“‘real author” is to be regarded as to a 
great degree distracting and mysterious, 
lost in history, it seems equally true that 
the “‘real reader,” lost in today’s history, 
is no less mysterious and sometimes as ir- 
relevant. The fact is that every time we 
open the pages of another piece of writ- 
ing, we are embarked on a new adventure 
in which we become a new person—a per- 
son as controlled and definable and as re- 
mote from the chaotic self of daily life as 
the lover in the sonnet. Subject to the de- 
gree of our literary sensibility, we are re- 
created by the language. We assume, for 
the sake of the experience, that set of at- 
titudes and qualities which the language 
asks us to assume, and, if we cannot as- 
sume them, we throw the book away. 

I am arguing, then, that there are two 
readers distinguishable in every literary 
experience. First, there is the “real’’ in- 
dividual upon whose crossed knee rests 
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the open volume, and whose personality 
is as complex and ultimately inexpress- 
ible as any dead poet’s. Second, there is 
the fictitious reader—I shall call him the 
“mock reader’”—whose mask and cos- 
tume the individual takes on in order to 
experience the language. The mock read- 
er is an artifact, controlled, simplified, 
abstracted out of the chaos of day-to-day 
sensation. 

The mock reader can probably be 
identified most obviously in subliterary 
genres crudely committed to persuasion, 
such as advertising and propaganda. We 
resist the blandishments of the copy- 
writer just in so far as we refuse to be- 
come the mock reader his language in- 
vites us to become. Recognition of a vio- 
lent disparity between ourself as mock 
reader and ourself as real person acting in 
a real world is the process by which we 
keep our money in our pockets. ‘‘ Does 
your toupee collect moths?” asks the 
toupee manufacturer, and we answer, 
“Certainly not! My hair’s my own. 
Your’re not talking to me, old boy; I’m 
wise to you.”’ Of course we are not always 
so wise. 


Consider the mock reader in a case 
only slightly less obvious, the following 
opening paragraph from a book review 
of Malcolm Cowley’s recent collection, 
The Portable Hawthorne: 


Our thin self-lacerating and discontinuous 
culture automatically produces such uneasy 
collaborations as this one between Mr. Cowley, 
the hard-working scribe and oddly impression- 
able cultural sounding board, and the pub- 
lishing industry with its concept of the ‘“‘Port- 
able.” The Hawthorne who emerges has had 
such a bad fall between stools, or clichés, that he 
appears almost as giddy and shattered as we. ... 


The assumptions buried rather shallowly 
in this passage can very easily be brought 
to light. A nimble and sympathetic con- 
versation is passing back and forth here 
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—as always—between the speaker and 
the mock reader, a conversation that 
goes in part something like this: 

You and I, in brave rebellion against the 
barbarousness of a business culture, can see 
this book for what of course it is—an “uneasy 
collaboration” and a defamation of that fine 
Hawthorne whom you and I know and love. 
We would not be content, would we, to be 
mere “scribes”; how stupid other people are to 
think that industry alone is sufficient. You and I 
are quickly able to translate “oddly impression- 
able” into what of course more literally de- 
scribes the situation, though we were too polite 
to say so—namely, that Cowley is a weak sister. 
Nothing “odd” about it—you and I know what’s 
going on all right. 

It is interesting to observe how frankly 
the speaker throws his arm around the 
mock reader at the end of the passage I 
have quoted, as the two comrades experi- 
ence their common giddiness at the ap- 
palling quality of this book. Remember 
that the real reader has in all likelihood 
not even seen the book yet, and, if he 
takes his own mock-reader-personality 
seriously enough, he probably never will. 

An opening paragraph from another 
book review requires us to take on an- 
other character: 

I never got around to the early books of the 

Pasquier series, Georges Duhamel’s multi- 
generation history of a French family, but 
after reading “Suzanne and Joseph” (Holt), 
the two-volume novel that closes the series, I 
can’t see any very pressing reason for flying in 
in the face of prevailing opinion about M. Du- 
hamel. He is, as has been claimed by such ad- 
mirers of his as Kate O’Brien and Sean O’Fao- 
lain, quite a good writer. He deals in honored 
narrative methods and old truths, and he turns 
out the kind of novel that can be recognized 
from afar as A Story. ... 
Again, some obvious portion of the be- 
tween-the-lines dialogue between speaker 
and mock reader might be paraphrased 
as follows: 


You and I are persons of leisure and taste, 
but unostentatious about it; we make no pre- 
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tense of having Big Ideas, and we ‘“‘can’t see 
any very pressing reason for flying in the face 
of prevailing opinion” (you'll excuse my casual, 
homely phrase) merely because it is prevailing. 
We favor comfort, after all, and we won’t 
lament over the things we never got around to. 
On the other hand we recognize competence and 
talent when we see it; we'll certainly listen to 
whatever Kate O’Brien and Sean O’Faolain 
have to say; and though we are enlightened 
enough to realize that A Story (you’ll appreci- 
ate my capitals) won’t in itself do in this com- 
plex age, nevertheless the honored methods and 
old truths are after all the Honored Methods and 
Old Truths.... 


Here again it is worth pointing out that 
many successful readers of this passage— 
perhaps most of them—never even heard 
of Kate O’Brien or Sean O’Faolain. It is 
possible to imagine a reader saying, “I 
never heard of Kate O’Brien; this review 
isn’t addressed to the likes of me; I'll 
read something else.’”’ But a more plau- 
sible response, I believe, would be this: 
“Tt’s true I never heard of Kate O’Brien, 
but in my status as mock reader I’m go- 
ing to pretend that I have; after all, it’s 
obvious how highly I would think of her 
if I had heard of her.” 


It will surprise no one to learn that the 
first passage was taken from a recent is- 
sue of the Partisan Review, and that the 
second is from the New Yorker. Perhaps 
it is fair to say that the mock readers ad- 
dressed by these speakers represent ideal 
audiences of the two periodicals. In any 
case it seems plain that the job of an edi- 
tor is largely the definition of his maga- 
zine’s mock reader and that an editorial 
“policy” is a decision or prediction as to 
the role or roles in which one’s customers 
would like to imagine themselves. Like- 
wise, a man fingering the piles at a maga- 
zine stand is concerned with the corollary 
question, Who do I want to pretend I am 
today? 

(The mock reader of this article num- 
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bers among his many impressive accom- 
plishments the feat of having participat- 
ed at various times as mock reader of 
both the New Yorker and the Partisan.) 


It is evident that imaginative litera- 
ture too makes similar demands on its 
readers. There is great variation from 
book to book in the ease and particulari- 
ty with which one can describe the mock 
reader, but he is always present, and 
sometimes is so clearly and rigorously de- 
fined as to suggest serious limitations on 
the audience. The mock reader of the 
opening paragraphs of The Great Gatsby, 
for instance, is a person determined with- 
in fairly rigid limits of time and space. 


In my younger and more vulnerable years 
my father gave me some advice that I’ve been 
turning over in my mind ever since. 

“Whenever you feel like criticising any one,” 
he told me, “just remember that all the people 
in this world haven’t had the advantages that 
you’ve had.” 

He didn’t say any more, but we’ve always | 
been unusually communicative in a reserved : 
way, and I understood that he meant a good 
deal more than that. In consequence, I’m in- 
clined to reserve all judgments, a habit that 
has opened up many curious natures to me and 
also made me the victim of not a few veteran 
bores. The abnormal mind is quick to detect 
and attach itself to this quality when it ap- 
pears in a normal person, and so it came about 
that in a college I was unjustly accused of being 
a politician, because I was privy to the secret 
griefs of wild, unknown men. Most of the confi- 
dences were unsought—frequently I have 
feigned sleep, preoccupation, or a hostile levity 
when I realized by some unmistakable sign that 
an intimate revelation was quivering on the 
horizon. ... 


Here the mock reader must not only take 
in stride a series of “jokes” formed by 
some odd juxtapositions—vulnerable 
years, not a few veteran bores, etc.—but 
must also be quick to share the attitudes 
and assumed experiences of the speaker. 
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For instance, the speaker by overt state- 
ment and the mock reader by inference 
have both attended a particular kind of 
college in a particular way; notice how 
“in college” appears grammatically as a 
dependent phrase within a dependent 
clause, supporting the casual, offhand 
tone. 

Of course we remember, you and I, how it 
was in college, where as normal persons we 
certainly had no wish to be confused with 
campus politicians, yet were even warier of 
the wild unknown men, those poets, those radi- 
cals and misfits. You and I understand with 
what deliberate and delicate absurdity I make 
fun of both the wild unknown men and the 
formal-literary language to which you and I 
have been exposed in the course of our expensive 
educations: “an intimate revelation was quiver- 
ing on the horizon.” 


It is probable that Gatsby today enjoys a 
greater reputation among real-life wild 
unknown men than it does among the 
equivalents of Nick Carraway’s class. 
Somehow many people are able to sus- 
pend their antagonisms against Nick’s 
brand of normalcy in order to participate 
in the tone. Yet it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to suspend all one’s judg- 
ments aga‘ast Nick and his society, for in 
so far as Nick himself is self-critical, of 
course we can and must join him. And, 
finally, Nick is not the speaker at all, I 
think, but a kind of mock speaker, as our 
mock reader is a more complex and dis- 
cerning person than Nick himself. There 
is another speaker somewhere—almost as 
if this novel were written in the third per- 
son—and it is from this other speaker 
that the mock reader ultimately takes on 
some important attitudes. They speak 
right over Nick Carraway’s head. 

You and I recognize the weaknesses in Nick, 
do we not: his snobbery and his facile assump- 
tions. But we like him pretty well, after all— 


and it’s a question whether his shallowness is 
really his fault... . 
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The concept of the mock reader need 
not be “taught” in so many words to be 
useful to the teacher of literature. The 
question the teacher might well ask him- 
self is no more than this: Is there among 
my students a growing awareness that 
the literary experience is not just a rela- 
tion between themselves and an author, 
or even between themselves and a ficti- 


‘tious speaker, but a relation between 


such a speaker and a projection, a ficti- 
tious modification of themselves? The 
realization on the part of a student that 
he is many people as he reads many 
books and responds to their language 
worlds is the beginning of literary so- 
phistication in the best sense. One crucial 
objective of the teacher, I take it, is sim- 
ply the enlargement of his ‘‘ mock”’ possi- 
bilities. But this is not to imply that one 
reading experience is as good as another 
or that there are not value discrimina- 
tions that are appropriate among various 
mock readers. In fact, the term may be 
particularly useful in recognizing just 
such discriminations and in providing 
one way of pointing out what we mean 
by a bad book. A bad book, then, is a 
book in whose mock reader we discover a 
person we refuse to become, a mask we 
refuse to put on, a role we will not play. 
If this seems to say little more than “A 
bad book is a bad book,” consider an ex- 
ample: 


Alan Foster wanted to go to Zagazig. He 
wasn’t exactly sure why, except that he liked 
the name, and after having spent four months 
in Cairo Alan was ready to go places and do 
things. Twenty-two years old, tall, blond, with 
powerful shoulders and trim waist, Alan found 
no difficulty in making friends. He had had a 
good time in Egypt. Now he wanted to leave 
Cairo and try out Zagazig. 


What is so irritating about this? Many 
things, but if we isolate the third sen- 
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tence and describe its mock reader, we 
can begin to express why this is bad writ- 
ing. For the mock reader of the third sen- 
tence is a person for whom there is a 
proper and natural relation between 
powerful shoulders and making friends. 
No student in a respectable English 
course, I assume, should be willing to ac- 
cept such a relation except perhaps as 
part of an irony. Only by irony could this 
passage be saved. (“You and I recognize 
that he makes friends all right, but what 
friends! This parody of a matinee idol is 
of course an ass.”) No such irony is per- 
ceptible, however; the mock reader is ex- 
pected to make one simple assumption 
only, and if the real reader has any so- 
phistication at all, the passage collapses. 
It collapses precisely because the real 
reader finds in the mock reader a fellow 
of intolerable simplicity. 

It is a question of rejecting the toupee 
ad, of recognizing that one’s hair is one’s 
own. However, the possibility must im- 
mediately suggest itself that a skilful 
control of tone could persuade us in an 
instant to don a fictitious toupee and to 
feel in all possible vividness the tug of a 
textile scalp against our own suddenly 
naked head. It is, finally, a matter of the 
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details of language, and no mock reader 
can be divorced for long from the specific 
words that made him. 

And the question remains: By what 
standard does one judge mock readers, 
how does one arrive at the decision that 
this one or that one is intolerable? Often 
it is as easy as in the case above—a case 
of oversimple assumptions. But obvious- 
ly the problem is larger than that, and 
the tremendous importance, as it seems 
to me, of distinguishing for students be- 
tween the mock world of the literary ex- 
perience and the real world of everyday 
experience must not obscure the fact 
that in the end our appeals for decisions 
of value are toward sanctions of society 
in a very real world indeed. For the stu- 
dent, the problem of what mock reader— 
or part of a mock reader—it is proper for 
him to accept, and what to reject, in- 
volves the whole overwhelming problem 
of learning to read and learning to act. 
No terminology can remove his hesita- 
tions over attempting the enormously 
difficult job of becoming the mock reader 
of Paradise Lost, or Antigone, or Wallace 
Stevens. The student’s hesitation is no 
more than a part of a larger question that 
possibly no teacher can presume to an- 
swer for him: Who do I want to be? 


The second NCTE Conference on College Composition 
and Communication, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, March 24- 
25, will have: fifteen workshops (three sessions each) or- 
ganized by G. S. Wykoff, Purdue; general sessions, includ- 
ing dinner and luncheon and meeting parallel to workshops, 
planned by John C. Gerber, Iowa. Write hotel for reser- 
vation. See March Cottece EnGuisu for details. 
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Tuart teachers of English pursue their 
activities under a singularly broad and 
indefinite charter has recently become, if 
possible, more obvious than ever. In 
American institutions of higher learning 
the English department has often found 
itself in a place among its partners simi- 
lar to that of America, through her De- 
partment of State, among the nations of 
the world: that which has spontaneously 
grown the largest and strongest of its 
kind appears the most indefinite in its 
destined mission. Whether extreme flexi- 
bility has been a source of weakness or 
strength, it has at least been the out- 
standing feature. Under the almost 
magic name of “English’”’ have been 
taught speech, composition of verse and 
prose, grammar, literature as an art, gen- 
eral aesthetics, other literatures in trans- 
lation, and, by deft strategy of indirec- 
tion, philosophy, history, politics, social 
science, psychology, comparative reli- 
gion, and, to some extent, virtually all 
branches of knowledge save scientific 
techniques. It is too familiar to need 
elaborate statement that “English” has 
become an almost humorously mislead- 
ing word signifying anything from “local 
color” or ‘‘the American tradition” to the 
general conception of “‘the humanities.” 
An English department has a choice of 
directing its activities in virtually any 
number of highly dissimilar directions. 
Can it, then, be a wonder that with so 
broad a commission its members have 
often proved wanderers and have not in- 
frequently become lost? 


* Columbia University. 


Reform in English Teaching 
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Although some confusion is intrinsic in 
the very nature of language, in itself the 
broadest possible reflection of our lives, 
the educational problem, always grave, 
has become increasingly complex on the 
higher level, reaching its most marked 
difficulties in college and graduate 
school. So far as “English” has a rootéin 
the educational system, it is presumably 
as the discipline which teaches an im- 
proved grasp of language, both written 
and oral—the art of learning how best to 
read, write, speak, and understand the 
mother-tongue. Historically speaking, in 
American schools the most obvious and 
urgent need served by English teachers 
has been instruction of the foreign-born 
in the language of their adopted country. 
For all practical purposes, “correctness” 
in English affords a major discipline in 
all the more elementary grades of educa- 
tion. Proficiency in language can be, and 
has been, considerably improved by the 
efforts of our general school system. The 
embarrassment of riches is greatly mul- 
tiplied, however, where the more distinct- 
ly intellectual or aesthetic aspects of lan- 
guage are concerned and especially when 
literature is read under the assumption 
that its more brilliant productions are 
works of art. 

Much unrest and heart burning have 
overtaken the academic community in 
this regard; as a rule, the more compe- 
tent, imaginative, and discerning are the 
teachers, the graver have been the 
doubts and the uncertainty. How can one 
“teach” enjoyment? How can one either 
create or augment an appetite? How can 
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one form and direct taste? Armies, when 
functioning, are supposed to be on the 
march, but millions of students have, in 
this more humane field, unmistakably as- 
sumed the attitude of men marking time. 
Students have been told that such and 
such a book is a miracle of art, an inspir- 
ing, soul-wrenching experience for the 
reader—and they have felt nothing! 
Bombarded by the vocabulary of appre- 
ciative and Romantic criticism, they 
have resisted these violent suggestions 
just as the “ Merrimac’s” shot rattled off 
the turret of the “Monitor.” Students 
have been told when Shakespeare lived 
and died, how well he expressed the soul 
of the Renaissance, what views he may or 
may not have held on religion, philoso- 
phy, politics, and art; and yet no English 
phrase has so well expressed what much 
of this well-meaning information has sig- 
nified as the inspired monosyllables, “‘So 
what?” Discerning teachers and critics 
with the least appetite for criticism have 
increasingly realized that an art can no 
more be successfully cultivated as a field 
of knowledge than a common hand- 
shovel can dig solid rock. If the public as 
a whole remains unenlightened when 
subjected to subtleties of the best literary 
criticism and if no amount of knowledge 
or interpretation proves fully adequate 
for the occasion, what is to be done? 
Must we not further examine our prem- 
ises and our basic conditions? Is it not 
clear that, by excessive emphasis upon 
appreciation or upon the attitude of the 
consumer and by frequent discourage- 
ment of the attitude of the producer, our 
culture has fallen into the impasse which 
would confront a railroad where all traf- 
fic was routed in one direction? Our 
American literary-educational policy, 
unconsciously founded on the philosophy 
of pressure advertising, has instructed 
the public to consume the ready-made 
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product and has discouraged active crea- 
tion. Instead of fostering the living seeds 
of the artistic spirit, it has attempted to 
provide every student with a can-opener 
to Shakespeare. Such a policy has 
amounted to a long conspiracy against 
the creative spirit. But, fortunately, hu- 
man nature is so constituted that any 
such conspiracy is destined to ultimate 
defeat. 

Thirty years ago the chief weapon of 
the English teacher in the wars of the in- 
tellect was the art of Romantic and im- 
pressionistic praise, aided by some slight 
use of equally Romantic and impression- 
istic shadows. In intervening years, 
many ingenious webs and veils of aesthet- 
ics have been woven, although it remains 
a question how many souls have thereby 
been won for the appreciation of art. 
The problem is not to clothe art fittingly 
but to love it. Meanwhile, certain radical 
changes, some less and some more fruit- 
ful, have occurred in our educational sys- 
tem. An almost infinite number of text- 
books have appeared, with annotations 
to explain all difficult passages and to 
convey a vastly more accurate knowl- 
edge of literary biography. On the foun- 
dation of literary art a Babel-like tower 
of facts has been erected, each tier or 
story, one may fancy, marked by a new 
number of that all but nameless quarter- 
ly, the Publication of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. The towers of Philis- 
tinism, of course, have not fallen. 

Along with this beaver-like activity 
have occurred two developments in our 
educational system, both doubtless as 
yet partial and imperfect but fraught 
with much significance for the teaching 
of English as well as for that of the other 
arts. Today many college English teach- 
ers do a considerable proportion of their 
work in “general studies” courses. They 
frankly teach, not English, but the hu- 
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manities, taking a large part in surveys 
of civilization, including history, philoso- 
phy, the arts, and comparative litera- 
ture. The teacher is invited, not to teach 
“English,” but to introduce students to 
some of the basic conceptions of our 
civilization. A system, as yet full of 
shortcomings and imperfections, is being 
developed whereby men of general cul- 
ture initiate students into the elements of 
such culture. Each teacher, whatever 
may be his special studies, attacks these 
problems on the broadest possible front. 
This well-known project in liberal educa- 
tion, new style, seems in the eyes of our 
progressive educators to be full of prom- 
ise. With considerable variations, it has 
been employed in some of our more ad- 
venturous colleges, notably at Amherst, 
Columbia, and Harvard. 

This method is promising largely be- 
cause it rests upon a sound and definite 
theoretical foundation. The books are 
read and studied primarily for their con- 
tent, subject matter, or ideas. They are 
not read chiefly as works of art but for 
the sake of the information and critical 
thinking which they impart. Usually the 
majority of the books in such courses are 
originally in foreign languages and are 
read by students in English translations. 
They represent the heritage of world lit- 
erature transported into English. As 
leaders in the field of the humanities, 
English teachers have also become lead- 
ers in this new enterprise in American 
education, their contributions here being 
almost equal to their service in the nar- 
rower field of the English language and 
literature itself, the distinctly aesthetic 
field wherein is cultivated the enjoyment 
of English masterpieces together with the 
student writing of an imaginative Eng- 
lish. 

The second hopeful change, then, ap- 
pears in new methods in all art depart- 
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ments, among which, of course, literature 
may be included. It is well known that 
for kindergarten and primary school con- 
siderable instruction in drawing, singing, 
dancing, and other arts has long been re- 
garded essential; but, until the present 
century had advanced well upon its way, 
it had been the rule in education that, 
with adolescence, we put away all childish 
things—which apparently meant to dis- 
card all the arts. The study of literature, 
as previously mentioned, became pri- 
marily a field of knowledge. The other 
arts were left to shift for themselves upon 
two extremes: either as “‘student activi- 
ties,” ominously meaning all that stu- 
dents do collectively outside their courses 
or, entirely apart from general education, 
as work of professionals in art schools, art 
colonies, or “villages.’’ But for the last 
twenty years or more, regular classes in 
creative arts have become common. Stu- 
dents have not only learned the “his- 
tory” of drama, literature, painting, 
sculpture, music, etc.; they have them- 
selves been intelligently aided in acting, 
writing, painting, singing, and playing 
musical instruments. Much of this work 
has been extremely inept, since persons 
qualified only to teach the history of lit- 
erature, painting, or the stage have been 
transferred to what has constituted for 
them the almost impossibly difficult task 
of aiding students to write, paint, and act 
creatively. Nevertheless, against all ob- 
stacles attendant upon an outgrown 
educational system and a nonaesthetic 
society hostile to such activity, it can 
hardly be denied that progress has been 
made. 

Some examples may be suggestive. 
The head of one of the largest graduate 
English departments in the country once 
remarked to me that he could think of no 
successful English poet whose factual 
knowledge of his predecessors did not 
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equal or surpass that of the typical 
American recipient of a degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in English. It is safe also to 
hold that the best writers are also the 
best readers. This proposition clearly has 
great force in educational theory and 
should have such force in educational 
practice. Again, the head of a large grad- 
uate English department has recently 
consented to teach in a leading under- 
graduate “‘civilization course,” much to 
his own satisfaction and to that of his stu- 
dents. In the juxtaposition of these two 
pictures—that of the practicing writer 
reading widely and the scholarly “spe- 
cialist”’ in English reading and teaching 
even more widely—we may perhaps see 
the genesis of the most promising pro- 
gram for the future teaching of English. 

A flourishing culture can be built only 
upon the active participation of the gen- 
eral masses of the population in creative 
arts. This means not merely the passive 
enjoyment of the arts but active work in 
writing, singing, playing musical instru- 
ments, drawing, painting, dancing, and 
designing of all sorts. This, of course, 
does not mean that everyone should be 
masterly in all arts but merely that 
everyone should be active in some. It 
means that, no matter how clearly pro- 
fessionals and men of genius lead us, the 
public must follow not as sheep but as ac- 
tive, self-respecting, and self-reliant in- 
dividuals. A political dictatorship and a 
passive citizenry are no more loathsome 
and to be shunned than an aesthetic dic- 
tatorship and a passive public. If the sin 
against political democracy is totalitari- 
an statism, the sin against the holy spirit 
of democracy is an aesthetic absolutism. 
The failure of T. S. Eliot to grasp this 
simple truth renders him among the 
least competent persons to write upon 
culture. The error is inherited from the 
times and from the teaching of the Brah- 
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min, Matthew Arnold, idolator of profes- 
sionalism, who, in praising the best that 
had been thought and said in the world 
and in underestimating our need for an 
aesthetically active public, created exact- 
ly the consumer-passivity agreeable to the 
psychology and way of life sought by the 
industrialists of Manchester. John Rus- 
kin, the democrat, with his understand- 
ing of the medieval mind and his empha- 
sis upon craftwork and the dignity of the 
amateur, gave to the nineteenth century 
the counsel of its good angel, as, ironical- 
ly, Arnold gave that of its evil genius. 
But the unwitting servant of Manchester 
won a temporary triumph. 

We learn useless facts by rote but use- 
ful facts only in conjunction with doing. 
Sound instruction includes the labora- 
tory. True, one cannot teach genius of 
any description. Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, certainly a genius of the first or- 
der, collaborated with several drama- 
tists, presumably geniuses of the second 
or third order, but could not lift them to 
his own level. No one believes that edu- 
cation can make thousands of great 
dancers, singers, architects. But it can 
lift to some fruitful proficiency in the arts 
by far the larger number of people, even 
in a Philistine society. Few will profit by 
an attempt to write epics or to design 
palaces; happily, less ambitious forms of 
creation lie within a more practicable 
reach. 

The need is clearly to develop tech- 
niques grounded on a realistic view of the’ 
students’ capacities yet inspired by a 
faith that language holds powerful fas- 
cination for human beings. We must ask 
neither too much nor too little and must 
content ourselves with starting with the 
elements of the language arts. Undoubt- 
edly, so-called “progressive” education 
has at times fatally flattered the student. 
But by sane judgment, faith and modes- 
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ty can be reconciled. It is above all neces- 
sary to recall that the simplest dialogue 
is related to drama and thus to Shake- 
speare. The plainest storytelling has its 
kinship with Chaucer. The simplest 
rhymes employed with evocation of feel- 
ing are related to Wordsworth. The very 
first burgeoning of wit or satire is related 
to its ultimate flowering in Pope. Every 
vigorous and straightforward English 
sentence shares something with Fielding. 
A single word spoken with incisive effect 
is a germ of the art of Emily Dickinson. 
Students should not be taught to at- 
tempt to rival the masterpieces of litera- 
ture but merely to dip their cups in the 
same wells. They should, in short, think 
of their own writing in some relation to 
the books they read. Different teachers 
will, in this regard, employ different tech- 
niques. Hours or periods alternating be- 
tween the aesthetic interpretation of 
masterpieces and the criticism of student 
writing afford the simplest program. In 
art there is but one law for professional 
and amateur, although there may in mat- 
ters of detail be different strategies. In- 
structed in both fields by the same teach- 
er, the student becomes accustomed to 
feel the unity of language, upon which all 
depends. 

English teaching has two hands, name- 
ly, reading and writing, literature and 
“composition.”” Too often the discipline 
has been conducted on the fallacious 
principle that the right hand does not 
know what the left is doing. But the one- 
armed, one-handed man inevitably suf- 
fers grave privation and frustration. The 
teaching of English can function with full 
efficiency only when its right hand and 
its left—literature and composition— 
work together and in harmony. Just as 
no great musical score for the piano has 
been written for one hand only, no great 
success in teaching can be had where a 
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rigorous or even a partial divorce of the 
two hands of language is observed. They 
must work to a united purpose. These 
principles and the methods which of ne- 
cessity follow from them do not, of 
course, apply merely to a limited period 
of the student’s career, as, for example, 
to the freshman or sophomore year. They 
are part of the philosophy of education in 
language, thoroughly known and acted 
upon in ancient and Renaissance times, 
conspicuously neglected only in our own. 
They are equally applicable from grade 
school to graduate school. But, as previ- 
ously indicated, the college years are at 
present the most critical. 

It is important to realize that consid- 
erable progress and reform can be made 
in these fields without discarding an un- 
due amount of our accumulated tech- 
nique and knowledge in education. The 
proposed program merely envisages a 
type of instruction in English (and in the 
pictorial arts as well) which has long been 
in use in the best schools of architecture 
and music, where the history of the art 
is taught side by side with creation and 
proficiency. It merely calls for an expan- 
sion and a considerable revision both of 
our “civilization” courses and of our 
composition courses, especially so that 
the latter include not only elementary 
study of correct and effective English but 
of imaginative English along paths indi- 
cated by our oldest and newest masters. 
As Yeats has written: 


Nor is there singing school but studying 
Monuments of its own magnificence. 


As our incomparably eclectic times are 
best qualified to discern, the past record 
of any art clearly remains of the highest 
worth for the creative present. In other 
words, past products of an art shine in 
their rightful glamour only when it is real- 
ized that in certain respects we of today 
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may arise and do likewise. They are kept 
polished and bright only by constant use. 
To a wholly passive appreciation they 
must in time grow wearisome; to an ac- 
tive spirit they remain indescribably 
fresh and exciting. 

Just as an outstanding need in English 
study as a whole is to make one study of 
reading, writing, and even speech, the 
outstanding need of writing courses is to 
keep as many phases of language and lit- 
erature as possible before the student at 
all times, thus reflecting his experience 
with English in daily life. We never ex- 
haust the need for studying composition, 
including attention to semantics, gram- 
mar, correct usage, and exposition. Like- 
wise, at no time in the student’s career 
should touch be lost with the more crea- 
tive forms of writing, in verse and prose. 
The entire subject should always be 
taught in terms of the needs of the stu- 
dents, with specialized classes, of course, 
for those who expect to use language in 
special ways or to make its use the chief 
exercise of their profession. The essential 
proposition to be urged here is that, in 
whatever stage or manner English as an 
art is taught, reading and writing—lit- 
erature and the student compositions— 
be studied in the closest conjunction with 
each other. This is clearly what should be 
done, has in periods of rich cultural de- 
velopment so often been done, but is sel- 
dom done in America today. 

One obstacle to overcome in the cul- 
tural-educational life of our affluent land 
is the thoroughly passive dilettante, who 
shows his urge for perfectionism and 
channels his not wholly escapable desire 
for creation in some obverse manner. In 
the cloistered and at times well-endowed 
academic world are occasionally to be 
found expert collectors or persons skilled 
in the secondary arts of cooking, garden- 
ing, furniture-making, the wearing of 
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costume, or some other accessory activi- 
ty. True, in a world of active amateurs, 
the decorative arts must be relatively 
more esteemed than today and the so- 
called “fine” arts less idolatrously laud- 
ed. But the effeminate perfectionist is not 
to be confused with the more useful and 
outgoing educator or artist. Glass flowers 
must not be mistaken for reality. There 
is a perverse creativity founded upon 
frustration which stands but little above 
the level of the mere collecting or selfish 
hoarding of art’s treasures. 

What, then, may one reasonably wish 
or foresee in the development of the 
teaching of English? Happily, the two- 
fold stirrings of change now discernible 
make the wish and the promise by no 
means inseparable. One may reasonably 
desire and even foretell the elimination, 
within a not-far-removed future, of all, or 
virtually all, classes in English literature 
as a field of knowledge, of historical fact, 
or merely of passive ‘‘appreciation.’’ The 
past of literature, as of any art, must be 
kept more alive than ever by a study of 
its monuments in the light of creative ef- 
forts. One valuable means to this end is 
obviously the study of the use of older 
authors by our contemporaries. And, sec- 
ondarily, the ideas and emotions of world 
literature, as separable from its aesthetic 
value, will be materials for required and 
generalized courses in the character and 
development of our civilization. Roughly 
speaking, two-thirds of the teaching 
hours now spent in orthodox English lit- 
erature courses will be spent in creative 
courses making use of literary history as 
an essential part of a living heritage; and 
approximately one-third of the time, ef- 
fort, and expense now given to these or- 
thodox courses will be transferred to the 
more catholic cultural studies, the foun- 
dations for which have been successfully 
laid in several of our leading institutions. 
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A feeling prevalent in many quarters, 
namely, that not infrequently an English 
department resembles a gifted cast of 
singers in an inferior opera, might thus be 
altered. 

Fewer changes in personnel than 
might be supposed would be required to 
make such a shift effective, although an 
increased exercise of the imagination 
would clearly be demanded of teacher 
and student. By degrees the educational 
system would adjust itself to the change 
in emphasis. The program can, however, 
reach its full fruitfulness only as teaching 
in all the arts accords in principle with 
that outlined here for literature and as 
the public grows increasingly weaned 
from its anti-aesthetic propensity. But 
men are by nature more the lovers of art 
than either its haters or mere neutrals. 
The situation is less dark than is often 
supposed. And if it be argued that educa- 
tion must wait upon social demand, the 
prompt reply must be that educators are, 
or should be, leaders, not out of sight of 
the led, but boldly in front of them. 
Teachers who have actually had the ex- 
perience of teaching creative writing with 
aid of an historical background and who 
have also taught in the more orthodox 
classes know how much happier the for- 
mer classes are for both teacher and stu- 
dent. The conventional class may seem 
bright, but it pales beside the workshop 
class in the ratio of moon to sun. The un- 
derstanding and enthusiastic apprecia- 
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tion of, let us say, John Donne is far 
greater in the man who has seriously 
tried his hand at a lyric than in one who 
has gone only to the dictionary or to the 
conventional literary history, just as 
anyone who has enjoyed drawing as an 
amateur is vastly more qualified to ap- 
preciate Mantegna than the learned crit- 
ic who knows art merely by passive im- 
pressions. 

The proposed program for the teach- 
ing of English is, then, very simple. It en- 
visages the abolition, or virtual abolition, 
of all our orthodox courses of literature as 
a field of knowledge or as material for the 
ingenuity of philosophical aesthetics. Re- 
quired work for all students and for all 
teachers of English would be the basic 
course in civilization. Every student is 
also entitled to instruction in the active 
practice of, at the very least, two or three 
arts. Both required and elementary 
courses and many advanced and elective 
courses should be given in the creative 
arts, of which literature is one, where the 
young men and women of today find 
themselves laboring in the same fields 
which gave us the lyrics of Pindar, the 
paintings on the Spanish caves, and the 
sturdy, rhythmical music of the African 
Negro. Rapid growth along these lines 
appears both inevitable and highly desir- 
able. Only an active present can succeed 
in being conservative, can keep the past 
alive, and can give confidence for the 
future. 
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“Tests” of “English Fundamentals” 


F. C. OSENBURG' 


Tue use of the objective-type, English- 
fundamentals test, which has for so many 
years been providing statistic-curious 
educators with an inexpensive but rea- 
sonably engrossing substitute for con- 
tract bridge, has of late changed from 
being a mere intellectual diversion into 
what threatens to become an educational 
malpractice. Among primary and second- 
ary teachers it has long been popular, 
partly because its ease of administration 
has been a boon to the overworked, and 
partly because its mathematical indexes 
of reliability and validity have seduced 
them into the belief that they have a 
quick, easy, but highly scientific means 
of evaluation to replace the slow, tedious, 
and inefficient reading of ‘‘composi- 
tions.” Although its use at these levels 
has unquestionably had undesirable con- 
sequences, any sort of composition teach- 
ing at these levels has been likely to have 
undesirable consequences, in view of the 
training of the average secondary Eng- 
lish teacher, who too often is a basket- 
ball coach, a shop instructor, or a girls’ 
adviser who teaches English only because 
a full teaching program must be filled 
out. However, the test has now invaded 
the college level, mainly as yet as a 
“placement test,’’ but increasingly as 
part of the freshman composition 
course, particularly where the English 
“section hands,” those semiprofessionals 
who pay for their coctorate by attempt- 
ing to reduce illiteracy among freshmen, 
are unable to devote sufficient time to 
theme-reading. And at the college level 
? Arizona State College. 


it is threatening to do great damage to 
future teachers of English, while it does 
no good at all to the remainder of the 
students. 

This sort of test is supposed to be use- 
ful in diagnosing “‘mechanical’’ weak- 
nesses and in measuring progress in the 
development of a capacity to employ the 
written language, and to do these with 
great scientific accuracy. The act of 
written composition is divided into sepa- 
rate and independent “‘skills,” which are 
each measured separately; and the sum- 
mation of the individual scores produces 
a mathematical index which, when re- 
ferred to a percentile rating or to the 
amount of a sigma deviation from the 
mean, is supposed to assess the student’s 
“writing skill” according to purely objec- 
tive, and therefore scientifically accurate, 
terms. Yet this is almost as much of an 
imposition upon teachers and students 
as the hair-tonic-lumbago-cure-furniture- 
polish panaceas of the old traveling medi- 
cine shows were upon rural populations, 
for at best the majority of tests do very 
poorly what they are advertised to do 
and at worst actually promote false con- 
ceptions of the nature of writing, so that 
teaching steadily becomes overly con- 
cerned with the inconsequential aspects 
of writing, and learning becomes overly 
engrossed with the coincidental. 

The premise on which this sort of test 
is based is that writing is a complex of 
“skills,” but mainly of the “skills” of 
capitalization, punctuation, grammatical 
usage, and vocabulary, all of which are 


supposed to be normally acquirable inde- 
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pendently of each other, perhaps even 
consecutively, and then at some time or 
otherintegrated into a higher-order skill— 
whether automatically or by professorial 
hypnotic-suggestion, it isn’t clear. Un- 
fortunately for such tests, written expres- 
sion is no more a mere complex of sepa- 
rate mechanical skills than living is a 
mere complex of properly functioning 
physical organs. The test-fabricators 
seem to have forgotten their Gestalt. 
Furthermore, of the so-called “skills,” 
some are hardly more than mere conven- 
tions, which, true enough, can be learned 
separately and then imposed upon writ- 
ing, but which do not necessarily either 
clarify or improve written communica- 
tion but only enhance its elegance or 
typographical appearance. The impor- 
tant factors in writing are not grammati- 
cal “skills” but habits of observation and 
patterns of thought, and it is these latter 
that contribute mainly to whatever it is 
that distinguishes written expression 
from phonetically transcribed noise. It is 
not so much “bad grammar” and “bad 
diction” that cause bad writing as hab- 
its of bad thinking and bad observation 
and undeveloped capacities to distinguish 
nonsense from sense and to know when 
groups of words say something and when 
they don’t. These incapacities in their 
turn are indexes not of improper or in- 
complete drills in “English fundamen- 
tals” but rather of a general intellectual 
maladjustment or disorientation. They 
express themselves in grammatical il- 
logics, which are much more serious than 
mere “bad English,” for they often pass 
for “‘good English,” even for impeccable 
English, and they are not easily identi- 
fiable by the objective-test method. They 
can and frequently do turn ‘‘mechanical- 
ly perfect” papers into nonsense and 
confusion. 

The mistake of regarding written ex- 
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pression as a complex of independent 
“skills,” consecutively acquirable, seems 
to have been influenced by an erroneous 
analogy with handwriting. As the child 
must practice making individual letters 
before tracing out words and then single 
words before sentences, it probably was 
concluded that before students could put 
words together into written discourse 
they must first submit themselves to the 
successive disciplines of capitalization, 
punctuation, paragraphing, ad tedium. 
That this piecemeal method of attacking 
the problem of writing produces very 
little writing worth the bother and that 
English teachers who are subjected to 
continuous and extensive training under 
that system and who therefore could be 
expected to show above-average capacity 
in writing are often notoriously bad 
writers instead, producing a large pro- 
portion of the worst written Masters’ 
theses in the library, seem not to have 
brought the system under much suspi- 
cion. The unliterate English teacher com- 
forts himself with the not very perti- 
nent observation that ‘“‘one doesn’t have 
to know how to bake a cake to tell a good 
one,” and continues to teach writing as 
he would penmanship, endlessly repeat- 
ing small bits of movement which, how- 
ever well perfected, are seldom integrated 
into a smoothly working whole. Writing, 
because it is a reaction of the whole or- 
ganism, needs to be cultivated simultane- 
ously over a wide area; in other words, to 
learn to write, one writes. He learns to 
see, to think, to body forth his thought 
by means of symbols—all simultaneously. 

But, even though writing were divis- 
ible into skills, the present objective-type 
tests are not reliable measures even of the 
very “skills” they are intended to meas- 
ure. They seldom if ever measure what a 
student can do, but rather what he recog- 
nizes, and the correlation between ca- 
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pacity to do and capacity to recognize is 
not significantly high. 

The punctuation test, for instance, 
only accidentally measures any capacity 
to punctuate. Instead, it measures a 
capacity to recognize instances that 
parallel the textbook paradigms, and it 
functions best in measuring that punctu- 
ation which is a sort of dressing-up of 
sentences and which may be learned in- 
dependently of writing and then super- 
imposed upon it. It cannot measure punc- 
tuation-for-meaning or any of the non- 
mechanical sorts of punctuation, the 
punctuation that is not covered by rules 
but which is nevertheless used by every- 
one who gains any competence in written 
expression. Furthermore, the student, 
being asked in the test to punctuate 
someone else’s expression, lacks the feel- 
ing for “sentence traffic” which, after all, 
punctuation is primarily intended to di- 
rect, and so he punctuates according to 
rules, which is an imitative and not a cre- 
ative effort. 

The grammar test, in its turn, is even 
more a recognition test and given under 
even more artificial conditions than is 
the punctuation test. The testee is asked 
to “correct” someone else’s mistakes, and 
his score depends upon the number of 
identifications he makes. It is presumed 
that a testee’s capacity to correct the 
mistakes of others and his capacity not to 
make mistakes of his own are identical, 
which of course they are not. As most ob- 
jective tests are set up so that the testee 
is credited when he merely identifies the 
error, whether he knows how to correct 
it or even whether he knows why it is an 
error or not, the ignorant and the skilled 
often get the same score. A student 
identifying as incorrect such a sentence 
as “On going down the street, a ship was 
seen’’—but doing so in the belief that the 
correct form is “A ship was seen going 
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down the street” receives the same credit 
as does a student who knows exactly 
what is wrong and how to correct it. Un- 
der test conditions the testee is freed of 
the necessity of thinking creatively and 
is in varying degrees directly oriented to- 
ward certain types of errors. What he 
does under these conditions is no reliable 
indication of what he would do while 
writing, for a test in which the testee is 
warned of the presence of errors, placed 
on his guard, and released from the nor- 
mal tensions of writing is a test given un- 
der unlife-like conditions to measure a 
very lifelike activity. Students who test 
high are often those who have ap- 
proached writing through the composi- 
tion textbook and the detachable-leaf 
workbook and have consequently de- 
veloped a considerable awareness of other 
people’s errors, though not necessarily 
with a comparable awareness of their 
own. 

Probably the most serious offender 
among these tests is the multiple-choice 
vocabulary test, for it not only fails in 
adequately measuring what it is intended 
to measure; it also tends to inculcate mis- 
understandings of words and to promote 
semantic misuses. A testee taking such 
tests regularly may very probably with- 
in a short while be inspired to produce a 
written language possessing euphony and 
variety, but there is no guarantee that it 
won’t be mere gibberish. At its very best 
this vocabulary test is a measure only of 
approximate understandings of words, 
which renders it valueless, since “ap- 
proximate” language does not aid com- 
munication but only forestalls it; or it is 
a measure of a certain type of shrewd- 
ness, i.e., skill in eliminating improbable 
alternatives, which might validate it as a 
test of intelligence but certainly not of 
vocabulary. 

On the other hand, by setting up ap- 
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proximate synonyms as equals, this sort 
of test authorizes a general leveling of 
meanings and so defeats one of the funda- 
mental purposes of a vocabulary. As a 
vocabulary is measured by the number of 
ideas a person can communicate and not 
by the number of sounds he can make, 
the person who understands, for instance, 
that prompt, incite, instigate, impel, and 
actuate are just synonyms of move and 
without separate connotations does not 
possess six words but only six variant 
spellings. As this sort of thing is encour- 
aged, it produces not only a burdensome 
multiplicity of sound and spelling with- 
out any increase in expression but also a 
communicational breakdown, for people 
having those six words in their vocabu- 
laries find it literally impossible to com- 
municate with people who have only the 
six variant spellings. 

The final test of whether anyone 
knows a word or not is of course how he 
uses it. The following sentences from 
class papers were written by students 
who were able in multiple-choice vocabu- 
lary tests to identify all the italicized 
words correctly: 

It seems incredulous to some college students 


that they have been out of high school for so 
short a time. 


They cannot justify the significant from the 
trivial. 

This idea of making certain subjects required 
seems a bit outmoded. 

He described what a wonderful place it was. 


I’m going to write to Emily Post and ask her 
if it would be good ethics to tell this person to 
stay away from my house. 

Classes should be smaller. Of course this is 
not a practical plan for college improvement, 
but rather an idealistic one. 


The objective-type English-fundamen- 
tals test can measure practically every- 
thing in writing except that which dis- 
tinguishes intelligible communication 
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from mere noise. It accepts correctness of 
expression as a goal, then limits correct- 
ness to a slavish adherence to mere typo- 
graphical conventions. It tends to sup- 
port the belief that when a word is spelled 
correctly it must have meaning and must 
inevitably convey that meaning, and it 
promotes the tendency to regard correct 
punctuation as a satisfactory substitute 
for ideas. It literally excommunicates the 
student who can find nothing wrong with 
such a statement as “It ain’t me,”’ which 
is certainly intelligible enough, however 
inelegant, while it encourages as good 
writing such semantic nonsense as ““Bu- 
reaucracy tends to Fascistic overcen- 
tralization.” 

What is most needed by students who 
are learning to write is practice at writ- 
ing, and the best way of evaluating writ- 
ing is to read it. The objection that “sub- 
jective theme-grading is no more accu- 
rate than flipping a coin” is a figure of 
speech rather than an informed judg- 
ment. Untrained instructors who have 
made no study of the problems of writing 
or of the objectives of writing-communi- 
cation courses are, of course, likely to do 
a great deal of irresponsible grading, but 
that is the fault of the department that 
either permits untrained personnel to 
handle freshman courses without super- 
vision or fails to conduct regular staff 
clinical discussion meetings, or both. 

Because most published objective tests 
carry high coefficients of validity and re- 
liability, the mathematically unsophisti- 
cated tend to accept them uncritically. 
The coefficients actually are no better 
than the techniques used in determining 
them. The coefficient of reliability is gen- 
erally satisfactory, and if it is positive 
and high, between .80 and 1.00, it means 
that, if the same student took the test at 
any two times, his score would probably 
be the same; or, if two students of really 
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equal skill were tested, their scores would 
probably be equal. The coefficient of 
validity, on the other hand, in many 
tests is open to serious question. Al- 
though a high coefficient of validity is 
supposed to mean that the test indeed 
measures what it is intended to measure, 
the method of validation is sometimes 
far from satisfactory. The same vocabu- 
lary test, for instance, can have coeffi- 
cients of validity running all the way 
from .30, which is unsatisfactory, to .98, 
which is practically perfect, depending 
upon the method used in determining the 
coefficient. 

As everyone realizes, there exists be- 
tween the learning of mechanics and the 
application of that knowledge to writing 
a lag that varies greatly from individual 
to individual. With the length of that 
lag unknown, the objective test can be at 
very best only a test of probable poten- 
tial ability to write. Consequently, the 
size of the coefficient of validity, even 
when the method of determining validity 
is not questioned, cannot insure any suc- 
cess to the test in measuring writing. 
And in no event should any objective 
test in English fundamentals be used as 
an absolute measurement in individual 
improvement in anything. The tests 
should be used primarily for the informa- 
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tion of the teacher—and then the teacher 
would do well to have some knowledge of 
the limitations of statistics. 

English-fundamentals tests can be 
made useful in diagnosing particular 
weaknesses of students whose writing 
has already been found to be unsatis- 
factory. Poor writers, while generally 
weak in all fundamentals, are most likely 
to be extremely weak in limited areas, so 
that if specific corrective measures can 
be applied to the most serious weak- 
nesses, better and quicker results can be 
produced than if general corrective meas- 
ures are applied to everything willy-nilly. 
Furthermore, it is occasionally impos- 
sible to determine from writing just what 
the students’ most serious mechanical 
weaknesses are, since many students 
learn to hide their deficiencies behind in- 
fantile writing, that is, the use of such 
simple language that the very opportu- 
nities tomake mistakes are literally avoid- 
ed. Therefore if a teacher uses these tests 
to corroborate what he has discovered 
from the writing or to identify more ex- 
actly what was obscured for one reason 
or another in themes, the objective tests 
are useful and have a limited but very 
practical value. It is when they are de- 
pended upon alone that their effects be- 
come little short of pernicious. 
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THE CRITIC AND THE STUDENT 


Professor O’Connor’s paper, ‘“‘A Short 
View of the New Criticism,” in the Novem- 
ber College English (pp. 63 ff.) is of great in- 
terest ; but I am sorry that it did not include 
a reference to “The New Criticism: Some 
Old-fashioned Queries,’ by Douglas Bush 
(PMLA, LXIV [Supplement] [March, 
1949], 13 ff.). I am also sorry that Mr. 
O’Connor did not comment at greater 
length on the “‘jargon”’ of the “new critics.” 
I am sure that many teachers will replace 
that jargon with common sense and so in- 
crease the enjoyment and appreciation of 
their students. 

Often high-school pupils have had their 
pleasure in literature killed because they 
have had to dissect the bones of dreams. 
Artists—writers, musicians, painters—try 
to reach the common appreciator rather 
than the critic, and minimize the inter- 
preter (actor, conductor, soloist, teacher) 
who is sometimes necessary but who should 
not destroy appreciation while he adds to 
creation. The critic is, too often, not a teach- 
er—though many are—but the “new crit- 
ics” often talk over their students’ heads 
and so defeat their own aims. If students 
flock to their classrooms, because of adver- 
tisement by fellow-critics, the undergradu- 
ates are sometimes disappointed. 

One of our most annoying problems is set 
by the students who feel that there is an 
“orthodox” belief—who expect us to give the 
poets grades (e.g., Wordsworth, A; Cole- 
ridge, B; Keats, C; Shelley, D; Byron, E; 
etc.), with reasons tied up in neat packages 
which they can memorize and regurgitate 
on examinations, get a good grade, and 
make Phi Beta Kappa. (This attitude Tate 
fights, as cited on p. 71, when he “attacks 
the notion of a ‘fixed hierarchy,’ the illusion, 
as he calls it, that history has ordered the 
place to be held by writers in a hierarchy of 
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worth.”) It may be that some of the ‘“‘new 
critics” (like the old) are overrated ; person- 
ally, I do not encourage my students to read 
critics—I prefer that they read the authors 
and make up their own minds concerning 
the value of the work. 

The opinion of students is relatively un- 
important ; they will change it as they grow. 
They will (one may hope) not think the 
same as seniors as they did as freshmen, as 
grandparents as they did as undergraduates. 
The important thing is that they know at 
any stage of their development why they 
think as they do; and the least satisfactory 
reason they can give (from my point of 
view) is that they read it in a book or heard 
it in class. No argument is, of course, pos- 
sible about a fact; but, in college, important 
as facts must be, they are not ends in them- 
selves: they are means to other ends—the 
formation of judgment and the development 
of taste. I should not like to have my stu- 
dents form their judgment and taste on the 
dicta of others, simply because they think it 
is the thing to do. 

One finds Professor Bush refreshing, be- 
cause he builds on a sound foundation of 
scholarship, which is an important element 
of taste, and does not emphasize facts at the 
expense of such judgment as the students 
can command. Many an undergraduate is in 
the unfortunate position described by the 
parodist : 


Although he wrote it all by rote, 
He did not write it right. 


Mere disagreement with the teacher by a 
student who ignores facts is not original 
thinking, and, as Professor Roscoe Pound 
suggested in the A.A.U.P. Bulletin for De- 
cember, 1940, such does not lead to the dis- 
tinguished scholarship which we associate 
with Phi Beta Kappa. On the other hand, 
there are some students (probably not of the 
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“intelligentsia,” of whom I share the im- 
plied opinion of Professor Wagenknecht, in 
the same issue of College English, p. 80) who 
have the courage, or naiveté, of the small 
boy in Hans Andersen, pointing out that the 
Emperor had nothing on [him]. 

After all, the writers write for the readers 
—for such a public as finds their work of 
value. As standards change, reputations go 
up or down, and no judgment is (or should 
be) final. Study the ranking of Shakespeare, 
Keats, Shelley, etc., with the passage of time 
—we have but to recall our own changes of 
opinion concerning writers—to recognize 
this. Do we echo the opinions we held as 
undergraduates for the rest of our lives? Do 
we, as teachers, dictate the taste we formed 
as students? Do the “new critics” expect 
that their dicta will endure for centuries? 
These are questions which I should like to 
have Professor Bush answer— and I suspect 
that I should agree with his conclusions, as 
I admired his paper. 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 
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OUR FRESHMEN WROTE A BOOK 


Our college freshman English students 
have written a book. You can see it on ex- 
hibit at the loan desk of our library. It is an 
attractive 8 X 11 volume, bound in red 
buckram and lettered in gold. If you exam- 
ine it, you will find it to be a collection of ar- 
ticles and other fairly long writings, some of 
them illustrated with pictures or line draw- 
ings and most of them annotated. Its pages 
are of good quality bond paper. Its margins 
and other matters of form are uniform and 
attractive. In the front are the usual title- 
page, dedication, and table of contents. In 
the back is the author index. It is a book 
that invites reading. And a surprisingly 
large number of people do stop and read it. 

We believe the reason these freshman 
writings are interesting to read is that the 
students wrote them specifically to be read 
—wrote them to go in a book. There is noth- 
ing new in the idea that writing for readers 
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induces better writing. The problem is al- 
ways how to get the readers. It seems that 
our innovation, that of making a book, has 
brought these freshmen many times as many 
readers as freshman writings regularly get. 
The students are happy about it. The ex- 
pense was nominal. Results are proving to 
be worth the effort expended. This is how it 
was done. 

When second-semester long themes were 
assigned last spring, it was proposed to two 
small sections of freshman English that, if 
they would get their papers ready in time 
and would make them good, we would make 
a book of them—a professionally bound 
book—and would see that it received recog- 
nition during “‘Self-expression Week”’ on the 
campus in May. Students acquiesced but 
showed little enthusiasm until special ones 
were named to special jobs: three to editorial 
duties, one to set up specifications for the 
book, and one to arrange for its recognition 
after it was completed. This was getting the 
cart before the horse, but it worked. 

Students selected their own topics, after a 
preliminary briefing by the instructor. Ours 
being a community college, we encourage 
students to write on subjects of community 
interest. Or they may take other subjects 
which interest them and on which they can 
get information through interviews or per- 
sonal observation in addition to possible li- 
brary research, which was required exclu- 
sively in the first semester. 

Topics lay close at hand. One boy who 
had delivered papers in a Negro section of 
town for five years and who had decided 
that the Negroes were getting less than an 
even break in some ways came up with an 
article on the subject and called it ““Negro in 
the Woodpile—in Little Rock.” A girl of 
Chinese ancestry wrote on “Chinese Mar- 
riage Customs,” supplementing her reading 
with a rewarding interview with an old uncle 
who knew the early customs at first hand. A 
veteran who had been a pigeoneer during the 
war visited a local pigeon loft and wrote 
“The Homing Pigeons of Journey’s End 
Lofts.”’ A football player chose to write on 
his hero, the distinguished athlete brother of 
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one of his teammates, “Clyde Scott of 
Smackover.” A veteran whose paternal 
grandfather had been an Irish rebel and 
whose father had been a deputy United 
States marshal in the lawless days of the old 
Indian Territory combined the story of 
these two ancestors in an interesting family 
piece. A young man who had friends at the 
statehouse concentrated on this state’s 
young governor and wrote of “The Activi- 
ties Career of Sidney S. McMath.” One who 
declared he wasn’t interested in anything 
much but going hunting, or guns, and things 
like that, ended by doing an article on “The 
Gun Collection of Bill Snackle.”’ And so on. 

After the students had assembled their 
materials and had written their articles as 
well as they knew how by themselves, each 
one came for a conference. During this con- 
ference each student was shown how to pick 
the features and use them so as to count for 
the most in reader interest. They were 
shown the advantage of giving the reader a 
“taste of the pudding” at the outset to whet 
his appetite for what was yet to come. By 
questioning, they were led to understand 
what the reader would want to know next, 
and next, and next about their subjects. It 
was at this point particularly that the idea 
of the forthcoming book was a lever. Sur- 
prisingly, student interest began to rise here, 
too, just as they were being urged to learn 
new techniques. Each one worked hard to 
improve the presentation of his matter so as 
to secure and hold reader interest. The proj- 
ect was now going forward under its own 
power. 

When his revised paper was approved, 
annotations and all, each student counted 
out the number of sheets of bond paper he 
would need from a quantity made available 
at the desk. He dropped an equal number of 
pennies in the box and hurried away to type 
the final draft of his paper according to the 
specifications set up by the student in charge 
of specifications. When the clean copy was 
ready, he brought it and placed it in the 
“ready basket”’ for the editors. 

Editorial duties consisted of grouping the 
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papers under suitable headings according to 
subject matter or type, numbering the 
pages, and making the table of contents, 
title-page, and author index. The book was 
then ready for the bindery. Only four stu- 
dents were late with their papers and had to 
be left out. 

When the volume returned from the 
bindery, it looked so impressively profes- 
sional that the instructor called out a pho- 
tographer and had a group picture of the stu- 
dent-authors made to be placed in the front 
of the book. 

With pride, the students presented the 
book to the librarian in a clever skit which 
was planned, written, and trained by the 
students themselves as a curtain-raiser be- 
fore a full-length play in the auditorium dur- 
ing ‘‘Self-expression. Week.” In the weeks 
that followed, the librarian kept the volume 
on exhibit at the loan desk, and there it has 
attracted a great deal of attention. It has 
had the readers for which its writers wrote 
it. In the daytime, students and sometimes 
faculty members stopped and read. At 
night, the writers checked the book out to 
take home for the family to read and ad- 
mire. There is no doubt that these freshman 
writings have had far more readers than 
most. Later one of the articles was pub- 
lished as the front-page illustrated feature 
of the Sunday magazine section of a Little 
Rock paper. 

Many of the contributors to the book say 
that they learned more about writing during 
the preparation of these papers than they 
had ever learned before. The quality of the 
writing is distinctly better—more purpose- 
ful, more readable—than the ordinary. 
There are still weaknesses. There are some 
glaring errors. But, because the writers 
wrote for readers, this book project has 
definitely forwarded the cause to which it 
was dedicated: better freshman writing and 
more fun to the freshman in doing it. 


CLARA B. KENNAN 


LitrLe Rock Junior COLLEGE 
Littte Rock, ARKANSAS 
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THE VALIDITY OF AN EXAMINA- 
TION IN WRITING 


The College of the University of Chicago 
bases grades in writing, as in all other sub- 
jects, on a final examination. No account is 
taken of the quantity or quality of work 
done in the course or of instructors’ judg- 
ments of their own students. Members of the 
English staff sometimes question the sound- 
ness of this practice because they feel that, 
after spending at least eight hours a week 
through the year grading papers, they know 
what grades their students should receive. 
They regard the examination as a relatively 
brief (six-hour) sample of their students’ 
work, written under pressure, and graded 
anonymously by readers who know nothing 
about the students whose papers they are 
grading. Some staff members, pointing out 
that the readers are handicapped by a heavy 
reading load to be completed under the pres- 
sure of deadlines for grades, even go so far as 
to describe the final examination as a lottery 
in which the student risks a year’s work fora 
more or less arbitrary grade. They argue 
that grades on papers written during the 
course should receive at least equal weight 
with the examination in determining the 
final grade, not only to introduce greater 
accuracy into the grading system but also to 
provide an additional incentive for students 
to practice writing faithfully throughout the 
course. 

Before the June, 1949, examination, the 
staff decided to find out whether the exami- 
nation grades showed any correspondence 
with their own judgments of the grades 
which their students should receive. Accord- 
ingly, each instructor recorded a grade for 
those students whose writing ability he felt 
he could judge with confidence. Judgments 
were received for 422 of the 646 students 
who took the examination; the remaining 
224 either were retaking the examination to 
raise their grade or had prepared for the 
examination by independent study. At no 
time during the grading of the examination 
did instructors have access to these judg- 
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ments. Each paper was graded independent- 
ly by two readers, and, after the examiner 
had collated these grades with the grades 
previously recorded, the forty papers which 
deviated more than one grade from the 
prior judgment received a third reading by a 
small committee of the most experienced 
members of the staff. The correspondence 
between instructors’ judgments and exami- 
nation grades is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Instructors’ JupGMENTS 
BEFORE THE EXAMINATION 


The first line of figures is read as follows: 
of those who received A on the examination, 
none was rated F or D before the examina- 
tion, but three each were rated C and B; 
twenty-six students were rated A, and a to- 
tal of thirty-two students received A—8 per 
cent of the group for which judgments were 
obtained. The first column is read as follows: 
of those who were rated F by their instruc- 
tors, no one received A on the examination, 
one received B, two C, nine D, and eight F; 
twenty students in all, or 5 per cent of the 
group for which judgments were received, 
were rated F. The close correspondence be- 
tween the distributions of instructors’ judg- 
ments and examination grades may be seen 
by comparing the two sets of percentages. 
In making this comparison, remember that 
the line of percentages at the bottom is read 
from right to left, if it is one’s purpose to 
proceed from A to F. 

The correspondence between instructors’ 
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judgments and examination grades may be 
summed up in the following tabulation: 


Number 


263 

140 
18 4 

I Negligible 


For the benefit of the statistically minded, 
it may be added that the correlation be- 
tween instructors’ judgments and examina- 
tion grades was .71. 

There is some controversy as to what 
these figures mean. One view is that they 
show the examination to be unnecessary, 
since once could get nearly the same grades 
merely by asking instructors what grade 
each student should receive. In rebuttal, 
it may be said that instructors were able to 
furnish grades for only two-thirds of the 
students who took the examination. They 
furnished these grades under a special com- 
pulsion to be accurate in their judgment of 
writing ability, for the grades were not to be 
revealed to students, they were not to stand 
in the record, and they were to be used only 
for comparison with an independent meas- 
ure of writing ability. One wonders how ac- 
curate these grades would continue to be if 
they began to make a difference in college 
records. Students would begin to worry, to 
importune, and to cajole. Teachers would 
remember that devoted and admiring Fred, 
who had done everything they asked, des- 
perately needed a C in order to get through, 
and they would be tempted to give it to 
him. The brilliant students who refused to 
do the work of the course would tend to get 
more and more D’s and F’s, even though 
they wrote like angels. Worst of all, teachers 
would be put in the position of taskmasters 
and judges. At present, they can say to stu- 
dents, in all sincerity: “I don’t know who 
gave you your grade, and I have no power to 
alter it. Papers were passed out to the staff 
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in random order, identified only by number, 
and each one was graded independently by 
at least two qualified readers. If your grade 
is not what we both hoped it would be, I can 
only sympathize and urge you to take the 
examination again the next time it is 
offered.” In this situation, teachers and 
students are on the same side of the fence. 
They are collaborating throughout the year 
to develop the abilities which will earn a 
handsome grade on an entirely impersonal 
examination. If the teacher had to give the 
grade himself, he would immediately be on 
the other side of the fence. Teachers who 
have been in these two positions have no 
doubt as to which side they prefer to be on. 

The only other view of these figures which 
has been argued seriously is that they 
show the examination to be a much more 
accurate measure of writing ability than the 
English staff itself ever imagined it to be. 
Ninety-six per cent of the grades were either 
exactly what the instructors said they ought 
to be or not more than one grade off. One 
would expect this small amount of fluctua- 
tion even between two papers written in suc- 
cession by the same student. 

The instructors were probably fairly ac- 
curate in their judgments, not only because 
they were a mature, competent, and stable 
staff, but also because they had arrived at a 
common standard by grading copies of stu- 
dent themes throughout the year and by de- 
bating discrepancies in results. Their judg- 
ments were based on the reading of at least 
twenty-four papers from each student in the 
course of the year, amounting in all to 
something between ten thousand and fifty 
thousand words. If the results of a six-hour 
examination coincide with the results of 
this imposing volume of evidence, it must be 
that the examination grade, however mirac- 
ulously, really tells how well students can 
write. 

Witma R. Essitt 
Pavt B. DIEDERICH 
University oF CHICAGO 
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The Buffalo Convention 


Burrato provided an “over the river and 
through the woods” stage setting for the 
Thanksgiving Convention held at the Hotel 
Statler, November 22-26. Snow fell and the 
wind blew, but more than twelve hundred 
persons attended. 

The convention theme was “English for 
Every Student.” At the first general session 
Friday night, Henry I. Good, acting super- 
intendent of the Buffalo schools, welcomed 
Council members as a “great fraternity” 
dedicated to reviewing and improving the 
best practices in the field of English teach- 
ing. All the convention meetings of the next 
two days gave witness to his statement, 
while the enthusiastic response of those pres- 
ent made it abundantly clear that they 
heartily approved the closely unified pro- 
gram which particularly characterized this 
convention. 

Immediately following Mr. Good’s greet- 
ing came the presidential address by Miss 
Marion Sheridan.’ The other two speakers 
of the evening were Mark Neville, presi- 
dent-elect of the Council,? and Edward S. 
Noyes, chairman of the Board of Admis- 
sions, Yale University, and chairman of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 

Mr. Neville spoke on “The Art of Plain 
English.’’4 “Do we as teachers practice that 
art?” he asked. Have we not brought on 
some of our own curriculum headaches? Just 
because certain materials used in English 
classes may have been badly taught is no 
reason why they should be eliminated. 
Moreover, it is high time that English 
teachers participate in the solution of the 


’ For full text, see p. 235. 

?For full text, see February English Journal, 
Pp. 72. 

3 The full text will appear in an early issue of the 
English Journal. 


4For the full text, see the February English 
Journal, p. 72. 


larger problems of education, he thinks, as 
well as our specialized problem. For ex- 
ample, very few schools have ever attempt- 
ed to state their philosophy. Individual 
teachers may have their individual philoso- 
phies, but alone these can hardly be fully 
effective. Each school needs an integrated 
faculty the members of which together for- 
mulate a practical philosophy for the school. 
The true function of English teaching in- 
cludes the complementing and improving of 
teaching in all other areas. “English is the 
core of the curriculum, including social 
studies.” It is up to the English teacher to 
exercise the art of plain English in helping 
evolve a school philosophy which recognizes 
this. 

Two program experiments were initiated 
on Friday of the convention. In the morn- 
ing, instead of the traditional general ses- 
sion, three large group meetings were held to 
discuss our responsibilities as related to the 
linguistic process, the role of language in the 
development of personality, and the process 
of socialization through language. Judging 
by relative attendance at the three meetings 
held concurrently, the linguistic process is 
the subject in which there is most urgent in- 
terest. In the afternoon, two series of con- 
ferences were held. The first series of nine 
sections was conducted in the conventional 
way, with the reading of papers and discus- 
sion from the floor. In the second series of 
ten sections, however, each meeting was 
conducted as a discussion group in charge of 
a discussion leader, who was assisted by 
members of an invisible panel scattered 
among the audience to act as “pump- 
primers.” The topics debated were such per- 
tinent ones as “How Should Textbooks Be 
Chosen?” and “What Kind of Person Does 
the Teaching of English Call For?” Reports 
from most of these meetings seem to indi- 
cate that, as sufficient time really was al- 
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lowed for individual expression of opinion, 
participation was general, and the purpose 
of the experiment was successfully fulfilled. 

The annual dinner was held Friday eve- 
ning. The speaker was the eminent and 
equable Edward Weeks, editor of the Adlan- 
tic Monthly, who contributed an engaging 
discourse on “‘What Makes a Novel?” First, 
“Why do we want a novel?” he asked, and 
suggested that perhaps it is because, if it is a 
good one, it helps us to order our own world 
and our own thinking, or at least to give us 
some sense of order. If it is to be read 
through, a novel must have narrative accel- 
eration, a constant moving from tension to 
tension. Because Robinson Crusoe doesn’t 
have this, no one ever finishes it! The novel 
must also have unforgettable characters. 
Galsworthy’s characters, for example, live 
long after the book is outmoded. So do those 
of Dickens, Thackery, Melville, Sinclair 
Lewis, and Mazo de la Roche. Take, for in- 
stance, David Copperfield, Becky, Ahab, 
and Babbitt, or the bums, sharecroppers, and 
misunderstood children of John Steinbeck. 
Reality of detail, humor, and the author’s 
own particular point of view as he looks 
upon life must also go into the making of a 
novel. When we think of Dickens looking 
out upon his world, we think of his amuse- 
ment, his anger, and his sentimentality. To- 
day, American novels speak “with native 
regional command; they could not have 
been written anywhere else.” Take Stein- 
beck’s (of whom Weeks remarked that it re- 
quired such a rare person as he to put the 
novel back on the track), Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s Gone with the Wind, John Marquand’s 
novels of New England, or Mary Ellen 
Chase’s novels of Maine. They all have an 
American hallmark. Peace is another prime 
requisite for the making of a novel, Weeks 
said. In 1917, Galsworthy, Conrad, and 
others were still writing in Britain. In 1942 
it was different. The war paralyzed the arts. 
In this country only Steinbeck and Mar- 
quand continued maturing as novelists and, 
in England, Evelyn Waugh. Today the de- 
mand for the novel in Britain has tripled 
since 1940. Mr. Weeks believes that most 
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people today lead inchoate lives, facing loss 
of confidence and loss of faith, and that 
what we need most in our novels right now 
are those qualities “which will help us to re- 
new our belief in the dignity of man.” 

The evening ended with a half-hour of 
music, as Camille Nickerson, Louisiana 
singer and composer, illumined for us an un- 
familiar facet of American folklore by rend- 
ering a varied group of Creole songs and 
street cries. 

Saturday morning the Elementary, High 
School, and College Sections of the Council 
each held their separate meetings. Discus- 
sion in the College Section centered about 
the present needs in the teaching of litera- 
ture. Miss Margaret Bryant, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, as chairman of the Section, presided. 
Carlos Baker, Princeton University, fired 
the first reforming gun with his discussion of 
the needs of the graduate school,’ and Roy 
P. Basler, Peabody College for Teachers, 
fired the second salvo in the direction of the 
senior college. The third speaker, Miss 
Louise Rosenblatt, New York University, 
raised the question as to what specifically 
should be the character of literary experi- 
ence all students should have, especially in 
the first two years of college. Had time al- 
lowed, there would no doubt have been 
provocative comment from the floor. 

Language is badly overlooked in the aver- 
age senior college, Mr. Basler things. There 
is great need for courses in “‘Modern English 
Usage.” A course in the American language, 
he believes, is as important as one in the 
American drama. There is also need for more 
courses in nineteenth-century European lit- 
erature and in comparative literature and 
for basic courses in the masterpieces of liter- 
ature. Moreover, embryonic teachers should 
be given experiences in teaching literature, 
play production, and journalism. 

Miss Rosenblatt defined as the need for 
the first-year student the disparity between 
what he knows and what he ought to know. 
More awareness of students as human be- 
ings should influence course planning, she 
things. If literature is to be made meaning- 

5 For the full text see March College English. 
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ful for them, we must compel ourselves to 
understand more fully not only the nature of 
literary experience but also what students 
think and feel. 

The annual luncheon concluded the three 
full days. The invocation was spoken by 
Thomas C. Pollock, a vestryman in the 
Episcopal church. 

The presentation of the NCTE radio 
award was made by Leon Hood, chairman 
of the NCTE Committee on Radio.® He was 
followed by Edward Tatnall Canby, a mem- 
ber of the NCTE Committee on Record- 
ings, who gave an ingenious disquisition on 
“Living English—Problems of the Spoken 
Word on Records.” The major problem, 
Canby said, is to get hold of a person who 
can project his personality on a record or 
over a microphone. People vary greatly in 
their ability to do this. To illustrate, he 
played brief passages from different types of 
recordings, including those of several poets 
reading their own works. Ogden Nash came 
out the best, with T. S. Eliot as runner-up. 
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Carl Sandburg, who was present in the 
flesh, and who followed Mr. Canby, began 
with an amusing takeoff on some of Canby’s 
problem boys. He also took issue with Mr. 
Weeks, notably on his statement that a 
sense of order goes into the making of a 
great novel. “Look at Moby Dick,” said 
Sandburg. “Order?” Nor in mentioning 
Eliot did Sandburg treat with gentleness 
that poet’s theological and academic am- 
biguities. It was not until he got to talking 
about the making of poetry that his own 
love of his craft and his love of people began 
to glow through his discourse. By means of 
his numerous and varied definitions of po- 
etry, the needs for sensitivity, sharpness of 
perception, richness of imagery, and breadth 
of imagination and vision were all clearly 
etched. In concluding, he read several of 
his own ‘unpublished poems, “The Book 
Thieves,” “The Abracadabra Boys,” and 
“Harmonic Hum Drum.” The convention 
ended upon the notes of his guitar and his 
singing of American folk songs. 


Business 


On Monday, November 21, three days in 
advance of even the Board of Directors’ 
meeting, committees of the Commission on 
the English Curriculum met to take stock 
and plan for the completion of their work. 
The Commission proper met on Tuesday 
morning and Wednesday afternoon, criti- 
cizing first drafts of portions of the overview 
which will constitute Volume I of the Com- 
mission’s report and also the plans of the 
horizontal committees for the three specific 
volumes to follow, which will deal, respec- 
tively, with elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege levels. At this time it was decided that 
a fifth volume will be needed to discuss the 
preparation of teachers. Some of the com- 
mittees worked almost continuously from 
Monday morning until Thursday evening. 

The Executive Committee of 1949 met 
Tuesday afternoon and evening, Wednesday 
morning and evening, to wind up the busi- 


6 For a full account see the December College 
English, p. 168. 


ness of the year and leave Council machin- 
ery in good order for the new administration. 

The Board of Directors continued the 
plan adopted in 1947 of morning and after- 
noon sessions on Thanksgiving Day, but 
this time it did not thereby escape the 
necessity of a late night session after the An- 
nual Dinner on Friday. Attendance at the 
three sessions ran from 100 to 120. 

Much of the time of the Board was spent 
in discussion of the location of Council con- 
ventions to insure all Council members 
against discrimination by the convention 
hotels. The motivating force was an item in 
President Sheridan’s report of the actions of 
the Executive Committee. It had decided 
that, in view of the “Minneapolis resolu- 
tion”? passed in 1945, it could not accept an 

7 “WHEREAS, We the members of the Committee 
on Intercultural Relations believe that no individual 
should be denied his civil rights because of race or 
religion; and WHEREAS, We believe that no member 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
should be denied any privileges of the Council be- 
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enthusiastic invitation from a city in which 
the hotels would treat all members exactly 
alike in meeting and dining-rooms but not in 
the assignment of lodgings. The first round 
wound up with reaffirmation, by vote of 
three or four to one, of the Minneapolis 
resolution. Later a member declared that 
this settled nothing; that the real question 
was whether the Minneapolis resolution had 
been correctly interpreted. After further de- 
bate, the Board voted that “any city be con- 
sidered for the convention only if its first- 
class hotels open to all Council members are 
numerous enough to house us all adequate- 
ly.” Four motions aimed at further action 
concerning racial discrimination were made 
at the third session late Friday evening, but 
they were too complicated to be clearly ex- 
plained here; only one, with a guarding 
amendment, was passed. 

When Harold A. Anderson had presented 
his terminal report as director of public rela- 
tions and indicated that this time he could 
not consider any reappointment, President 
Sheridan presented an Executive Commit- 
tee recommendation that the Board vote 
Mr. Anderson a life-membership in recogni- 
tion of his devoted and effective service dur- 
ing the last nine years. Members of the 
Board first applauded and then rose spon- 
taneously. This President Sheridan inter- 
preted as acceptance of the recommenda- 
tion. 

Later, upon motion of Milton L. Ziso- 
witz, the Board voted to establish an annua] 
award for service in the field of English to be 
known as the W. Wilbur Hatfield Award. 

The Annual Business Meeting (all mem- 
bers of the Council) had been set for three 
o’clock Thanksgiving Day, so that the 
Board had to adjourn at that time. Most di- 
rectors did not leave their seats as the 
Board and its audience became the Annual 


cause of race or religion; Be Jt Resolved, That the 
Board of Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of English request the Executive Commit- 
tee to hold annual meetings of the Council only in 
those cities in which hotels, particularly the head- 
quarters hotel, accord members of the Council rooms 
and dining-room service regardless of race or re- 
ligion.” 
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Business Meeting. First it accepted a minor 
change in the constitutional provision for 
the Nominating Committee. Then it de- 
feated a motion to accept the principle in- 
volved in a series of proposed amendments 
to the constitution which would have abol- 
ished the Annual Business Meeting and 
transferred its functions to the Board of 
Directors. 


When President Sheridan called for in- 
vitations from cities wishing to entertain a 
Council convention, Donald Marcroft pre- 
sented that of Salt Lake City for 1950 or 
1951. Jerome W. Archer, in the name of the 
English Club of Greater Milwaukee, invited 
the Council to meet in Milwaukee in 1950 
and said that accommodations there would 
meet all the Council’s requirements. Later it 
was announced that the Council will meet in 
Milwaukee in 1950. 

Paul Farmer, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, presented the following 
resolutions, which upon his motion were 
adopted: 


WHEREAS it is evident that the local com- 
mittee and the officers and members of the Eng- 
lish Section of the New York State Teachers 
Association, Western Zone, have made every 
effort to provide for our comfort and happiness 
during the convention, be it 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Council be 
extended to this local committee and to the 
officers and members of the Association. 

WuerEAs Miss Marion Sheridan has been a 
most gracious and able president and has pro- 
vided inspiring leadership; and 

Wuereas Mark Neville has effectively in- 
tegrated the work of the numerous Council 
committees; and 

Wuereas Mrs. Luella B. Cook has provided 
a well-balanced program for the group meetings; 
and 

Wuereas W. Wilbur Hatfield continues to 
give generous and devoted service as secretary- 
treasurer of the Council; and 

WuereEas Harold A. Anderson, as director of 
public relations, has been more responsible than 
any other one individual for the fact that in the 
last nine years the membership of the Council 
has more than doubled, and in the performance 
of his duties has created an abundance of good 
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will for the Council throughout the country; be 
it 

Resolved, that the most grateful thanks of the 
Council be extended to these officers. 

WHEREAS inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities still exist in wide areas throughout the 
United States, and whereas the federal govern- 
ment has not enacted legislation to correct this 
unfortunate situation, be it 

Resolved, that the Council reaffirm it action of 
last year when it resolved that it favors federal 
aid for school systems in need and federal schol- 
arships for worthy students otherwise unable to 
attend college. 

WHEREAS we have become increasingly 
aware of the attempts of such organizations as 
boards of education and committees of state 
legislatures and the national Congress to impose 
undemocratic principles in the selection of 
teaching materials in our schools, be it 

Resolved, that we condemn such courses of 
action as constituting < dangerous obstruction 
to the free search for truth; and be it 

Resolved, further that we urge the officers and 
members of the National Council of Teachers of 
English vigorously to oppose such attempts 
where they occur. 


Robert C. Pooley, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, presented the names of 
six persons and moved their election as Di- 
rectors-at-Large for a term of three years. 
His motion prevailed, and the following 
were elected: Milton L. Zisowitz, Forest 
Hills High School, New York City; Stirling 
Brown, Howard University; William R. 
Wood, Evanston Township Schools, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; E. Louise Noyes, Santa Bar- 
bara High School, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia; Mildred Dawson, Fredonia State 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New York; and 
Blanche Trezevant, State Supervisor of 
English, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

There being no further business, the An- 
nual Business Meeting adjourned, and the 
Board was again called into session. 

Officers for 1950 elected by the Board 
were those proposed by the Nominating 
Committee, whose report was published in 
the May issues of all the official organs of the 
Council: President, Mark Neville, John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis; First Vice- 
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President, Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady 
High School, Atlanta; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edna L. Sterling, Language Arts, Se- 
attle Public Schools; Secretary-Treasurer, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street, Chicago 21. These officers, with Past 
Presidents Thomas C. Pollock and Marion 
C. Sheridan and Section Chairman Hannah 
M. Lindahl (Elementary), Hardy R. Finch 
(High School), and Margaret M. Bryant 
(College), constitute the Executive Commit- 
tee for 1950. 

Ten persons were nominated by informal 
ballot for the Nominating Committee to 
serve in 1950, proposing by February 1 
officers to be voted upon next Thanksgiving. 
By a second ballot five of the ten were 
elected to serve on the committee: Luella B. 
Cook, chairman; Robert C. Pooley, C. C. 
Fries, Thomas C. Pollock, and Dora V. 
Smith. 

The members of the College Section 
Nominating Committee, to propose candi- 
dates for election next May to the Section 
Committee, and to the Board of Directors as 
representatives of the Section, are Roy 
Basler, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers (chairman); Katherine Porter, Western 
Reserve; and S. I. Hayakawa, editor of 
Etc. Their nominations are: 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE COLLEGE SECTION 
COMMITTEE 


(TWO TO BE ELECTED) 


Hitpa Fire, University of Maine 

Doris B. Garey, Fisk University 

Louise E. RoRABACHER, Purdue University 

SAMUEL WEINGARTEN, Wright Junior College 
(Chicago) 


FOR COLLEGE SECTION REPRESENTATIVES ON 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(TWO TO BE ELECTED) 


BraprorpD A. Boorn, University of California 

Jonnson, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

Mary Lone, Sweet Briar College 

James M. McCrrmmon, University of Illinois 


; 
i 
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FOR “COLLEGE ENGLISH” ADVISERS 
(EIGHT TO BE ELECTED) 


Teaching of Literature: 
Tuomas C. PoLtockx, New York University 
Wricut Tuomas, State University of New 
York, State Teachers College at Cortland 


Communications: 
BENJAMIN B. Hickok, Michigan State Col- 
lege 
IrvING J. LEE, Northwestern University 


Curriculum: 
Tuomas F. Dunn, Drake University 
GeorcE S. Wykorr, Purdue University 


General Articles: 
WILLIAM J. GrirFiIn, George Peabody Col- 


lege 
Austin Wricut, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 


LESLIE HOTSON HAS ACCOM- 
plished a new piece of literary detective 
work fully as exciting as his solution to the 
problem of “‘Who Killed Kit Marlowe?” In 
the December Atlantic Monthly he gives evi- 
dence on the hotly debated point as to 
when Shakespeare wrote the Sonnets. He 
places the date of Sonnet 107, ““The Mortal 
Moon,” as 1589 by identifying the Moon as 
the crescent-shaped formation of the Span- 
ish Armada going into battle; the date of 
Sonnet 123 as 1587-89, probably 1589, by 
identifying the “pyramids” by those “‘obe- 
lisks”” excavated and erected in Rome by 
Pope Sixtus V, who reigned between 1585 
and 1589; the date of Sonnet 124 as 1589, 
after August, by identifying ‘“Fortune’s bas- 
tard” as Henry of Valois, King Henry ITI of 
France. All this comes of his “reading 
Shakespeare plain” and in the light of con- 
temporary events. His evidence is convinc- 
ing, and, if these dates are accepted, it 
means that the Sonnets were written before 
Shakespeare was twenty-five, during the 
“lost years” about which we have known so 
little; that they were written before Venus 
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Report and Summary 
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Poetry: 
GERALD D. SANDERS, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College 
Henry W. WELLs, Columbia University 


World Literature: 
MAXWELL GOLDBERG, University of Massa- 
chusetts 
CHARLTON G. Lairp, University of Nevada 
Fiction: 
F. I. CARPENTER, University of California 
GEorRGE Smock, Indiana State Teachers 
College 
Renaissance: 
W. L. Hatsteap, University of Miami 
Sara RutH Watson, Fenn College 


Other candidates may be nominated by 
petition signed by fifteen members of the 
College Section and filed with the secre- 
tary of the Council by March 1. 


and Adonis and the’ Rape of Lucrece; that 
they were written when Pembroke was six 
years old and Southhampton thirteen, hith- 
erto the leading candidates for the “Mr. W. 
H.” to whom the Sonnets were dedicated; 
and that the Dark Lady must be put back 
where she belongs, into the poet’s youth. 


“PICKWICK LIVES FOREVER,” BY 
Clifton Fadiman, in the same issue of the 
Allantic, is a most lively and entertaining ac- 
count of the genesis of Pickwick, the circum- 
stances of its composition, and the nature of 
those qualities which are likely to render it 
immortal. Students will like it. 


“JAMES JOYCE AS A FRIEND OF MU- 
sic,” by his boyhood friend, Oliver St. John 
Gogarty, appears in the December Tomor- 
row. Joyce, it appears, was so passionately 
fond of music that in his early days he 
thought to become a singer rather than a 
writer. Gogarty’s account of their mutual 
youthful escapades in pursuit of that Muse 
makes Joyce out to be a much more lik- 
able fellow than he has painted himself or 
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than his literary idolators have drawn him. 
It also explains some of the qualities of the 
later Joyce. Among other miscellanea, Go- 
garty tells how Joyce’s admiration for a cer- 
tain singer, John Sullivan, of whom the crit- 
ics thought very little, actually entered into 
his creation of the character of Stephen 
Dedalus in Ulysses. 


SEVERAL AUTUMN NUMBERS OF 
the Saturday Review of Literature contain 
articles which should be especially useful and 
interesting to teachers of English. In “The 
Strange Death of Edgar Allan Poe,” by 
Philip Van Doren Stern (October 15), the 
author “reads Poe plain,” much as Hotson 
has done Shakespeare and Marlowe. By ex- 
amining contemporary documents, many of 
which have, strangely enough, not before 
been consulted, he has been able to piece to- 
gether a fascinating account of the tragic 
last days which ended with the poet’s death. 
And, strangely enough, though dealing with 
tragedy and death, the account makes Poe 
seem more alive than most biographical 
memoirs. 

“Critics in Hobbles and Blinders,” by Ben 
Ray Redman, goes a considerable step for- 
ward in helping the worn layman toward an 
understanding of the ‘“‘New Critics.” Briefly, 
Redman feels that they have been limited in 
action by their fears and their distaste, be- 
cause they have hobbled themselves by dis- 
carding such aids as historical approach and 
valid impressionistic criticism; because they 
have tried “to cleanse their esthetic re- 
sponses of personal peculiar emotions” ; and 
because they have attempted the almost im- 
possible task of telling how literature does it. 
On the other hand, Redman feels that the 
best practitioners of the “New Criticism” 
have done valuable work in a restricted field 
and that there are hopeful signs that some 
of the ‘“‘New Critics” themselves are begin- 
ning to feel the pinch of some of their self- 
imposed restrictions “and that their at- 
tempted purity promises to become a thing 
of the past.” 

In order to bring out of the shadows some 

_ of the excellent books recently published but 
not on the best-seller lists, the SRL, begin- 
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ning with its issue of November 19, is initi- 
ating a series of listings under the title ““The 
Pearls of Publishing.” Publishers have 
been asked to think back over the books is- 
sued during the past year and select two 
titles, one issued by their own house, one by 
another firm, which in their opinion failed 
to get the response they deserved, and to 
try to give the reason why. The ballots al- 
ready published are most interesting and 
provocative. 

One of the most distinguished autobiog- 
raphies of all time might well be that of 
Albert Einstein. His ““Notes for an Autobi- 
ography” appear in the issue of November 
26. It should be read. If you want to know 
why, it contains ideas formulated like this: 
“Tt is nothing short of a miracle that the 
modern methods of instruction have not yet 
entirely strangled the holy curiosity of in- 
quiry ; for this delicate little plant . . . stands 
mainly in need of freedom.” 


“THE NEW CRITICISM AND THE 
Democratic Tradition,” by Robert Gorham 
Davis, is the leading article in the winter 
number of the American Scholar (Phi Beta 
Kappa). In eleven pages Davis depicts the 
New Criticism as authoritarian and anti- 
democratic. Its lineage he traces from Count 
Joseph de Maistre, a French champion of 
the reaction which followed the Revolution, 
through Charles Maurras, contemporary 
French poet and academician convicted of 
conspiring to betray France to the Nazis, to 
T. E. Hulme and T. S. Eliot. The evidence 
he presents is too voluminous and too deli- 
cate to be summarized safely, but it is suffi- 
ciently impressive to be worth looking up 


and weighing. 


JOHN FARRAR DEFENDS PUBLISH- 
ers in the winter American Scholar. He as- 
serts their genuine wish to print all worthy 


* books, cites some of their difficulties, and 


says they should print a good deal of “‘popu- 
lar’ stuff both to stay in business and to 
supply many people with the best material 
that they will read. He is hurt by the too 
common supposition that publishers are 


mere greedy opportunists. 


ar 


New 


INTELLECTUAL GODFATHERS 


ELIOT VERSUS MARX 

Would you for your intellectual godfather 
prefer T. S. Eliot or Karl Marx? An answer 
to this question would largely determine the 
relative appraisals of three distinctly inter- 
esting volumes of literary criticism, books 
by Donald A. Stauffer’ and William van 
O’Connor,? on the one hand, and the latest 
volume by Philip Rahv,? on the other. 

About thirty years ago a new phase in the 
writing and criticism of English poetry com- 
menced with a renaissance in sensibility for 
the language of verse and for the general 
ideas of a metaphysical aesthetics. T. S. 
Eliot undoubtedly inaugurated a valuable 
international clinic for the resuscitation of 
imaginative language but promulgated com- 
prehensive notions of art, culture, and soci- 
ety of at least debatable validity. In so far as 
this school of criticism has concerned itself 
primarily with language, it has proved truly 
progressive, naturally in spite of a few un- 
successful experiments. In so far as the ideas 
in aesthetics and in a more general criticism 
have remained detached from specific rela- 
tion to language, its spokesmen may be sus- 
pected of considerable repetition, vagueness, 
misrepresentation, and misjudgment. These 
conditions appear in two broadly con- 
trasted books, one, at least in the eyes of the 
present reviewer, too often losing itself in a 
morass of thrice-familiar propositions in 
aesthetics, the other affording a shrewd 
analysis of realities in the poetic art. In 
Donald Stauffer’s brief study of the poetry 

* The Golden Nightingale: Essays on Some Prin- 
ciples of Poetry in the Lyrics of William Butler Y eats. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. $3.00. Pp. 165. 

2 Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. $4.00. Pp. 279. 

3 Image and Idea. Norfolk, Conn.: New Direc- 
tions, 1949. $3.00. Pp. 164. 


Books 
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of Yeats the footing is frequently soft; 
throughout William O’Connor’s formal and 
comprehensive survey of recent poetry and 
criticism the footing is generally firm. 
Stauffer makes the less considerable effort 
and achieves the less useful result. 

In his concluding chapter Stauffer rightly 
observes that his book remains silent on 
many considerations proper to the interpre- 
tation of Yeats. He admits, for example, 
little or no concern with the satirical verse. 
But he has not only omitted many points 
(unquestionably a wise strategy); he has 
also omitted the main point and that most 
readily treated by the critical mind of ap- 
proximately 1950. He discusses the poet’s 
ideals, ideas, and symbols in the most gen- 
eral fashion imaginable, whereas the study 
of the poet’s language is slurred. Thus he 
falls into the dangerous position of deserting 
his own school of criticism where strongest 
and picking it up where weakest. This ques- 
tionable strategy becomes all the more ap- 
parent, since there can be no doubt whatso- 
ever of Stauffer’s enthusiasm for Yeats, of 
his critical acumen and his articulateness. 
But in this book he hastily puts on the gar- 
ment of the New Criticism seamy side out. 

Unhappily the book suffers from the 
most amiable of all faults, a love of its sub- 
ject. Yeat’s mature poems are regarded as 
virtually beyond fault; he is described as the 
“greatest” of recent poets, one who has for 
the first time lifted the lyric to equality 
with epic or dramatic poetry and who has 
reached heights unattained since the times 
of Shakespeare. All this may be true, but un- 
derstatement would be more persuasive and 
one strongly suspects some exaggeration. 
Such enthusiasm creates an atmosphere un- 
friendly to reason. One is reminded that the 
enthusiasm of the lecturer cannot always be 
transported to the printed page, for out of a 
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lecture series this book, we are told, was 
born. 

The two central chapters deal with 
Yeats’s system of symbolism but only in a 
cursory and really an uncritical fashion. 
They are, as so much American criticism, 
description and not criticism at all. The 
argument runs that Yeats, being a great 
poet, must be thoroughly successful in all 
his methods of composition. Stauffer warmly 
defends Yeat’s manner of building poetry on 
a bold new system of symbols, without spe- 
cifically checking the losses in egocentricity 
against the gains in creative expression. The 
whole book loses through a narrow focus 
upon Yeats, since the poet’s position for 
better or worse can obviously be appraised 
best by frequent reference to others in allied 
paths of thought, as William Blake, from 
whom Yeats learned so much. 

In discussing Yeats’s ideas in aesthetics, 
Stauffer again paraphrases without fresh 
criticism and reveals how little progress we 
have of late made. The leading conceptions 
of form and meaning, body and soul, enter- 
tained by Yeats are, of course, common- 
places and today scarcely bear repetition. 
This book does little to reduce their vague- 
ness. There is the usual attack of the artist 
on the scientist—an attack today similar to 
the war between science and theology a cen- 
tury ago. The older controversy has now 
largely passed away, just as this must pass, 
and presumably in a much briefer time. 
Science and poetry are no more eternal 
enemies than science and religion. Besides, 
the broad description of the man in the 
street today as obsessed with scientific 
thinking remains profoundly unrealistic. Sci- 
ence becomes the bogyman of a literary 
criticism timorous to face the real ills of our 
art and culture that spring from social 
grounds. 

William van O’Connor in Sense and Sensi- 
bility in Modern Poetry wears the New Criti- 
cism at its best, for he consistently stresses 
its soundest contributions, maintains an ob- 
jective attitude, and remains at least skepti- 
cal where its positions are weakest. Com- 
mitted to no cult, he writes a somewhat 
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quizzical dissertation. His volume is a useful 
handbook on modern poetry and criticism, 
especially on the latter. After all, the criti- 
cism is merely the verse seen in a glass 
darkly. The book contains no full-length or 
formal discussions of poets or poems; in- 
stead are chapters on a variety of topics 
which the poems suggest. It amounts in 
large measure to a one man’s digest of no- 
table criticisms, such as those in Robert W. 
Stallman’s anthology, Critiques and Essays 
in Criticism. Here, then, is a book of general 
ideas about modern verse. As such, it be- 
comes all the more philosophical ;awhatever 
may be its shortcomings, it suffers few of the 
embarrassments encountered in Stauffer’s 
narrow focus upon Yeats. 

O’Connor apparently accepts the view of 
science as bogyman to art which troubles 
Yeats to some degree and troubles Stauffer 
still more. But he is not always so unrealis- 
tic. Of more interest is his avoidance of the 
absolutist’s view of art by frequent in- 
quiries into the effect of the poems upon 
their readers. It interests him to consider 
what poetry is soliloquy, what expression, 
and expression to whom? Thus he becomes 
a humanist in the best and the least familiar 
sense of the word. All his chapters on lan- 
guage deserve special attention, notably 
that on the cross-fertilization of verse and 
prose. Some of the chapter titles clearly in- 
dicate his point of view: ““The Compromise 
with Prose,” “The Break with Verism,” 
“The Isolation of the Poet,” ‘‘Forms of 
Epigonism,” and “Forms of Obscurity.” 

O’Connor writes a type of book not un- 
familiar in America today, derivative, sum- 
mary, and eclectic; yet he shows a distinctly 
different mind from the typical anthologist. 
Though obviously well read, he is no mere 
collector of things well said. It is evident 
that he recognizes and weighs contrary opin- 
ions, questions all, and for the most part re- 
serves judgment. His reticence is a source of 
humor. 

The volume of essays by Philip Rahv dis- 
secting modern literature and culture offers 
strong contrast to the two just-examined 
books. His aesthetics are sociological and 
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little indebted to the New Criticism. For 
many years editor of the Partisan Review, 
Mr. Rahv is a more seasoned critic than the 
others and a more elegant and precise mas- 
ter of the literary essay. Avoiding the gen- 
eralities in aesthetics commonly heard in 
popular lecture halls and the rather facile 
summary of modern criticism familiar in 
academic classes, Rahv writes with deep 
feeling and conviction. His book consists of 
republished articles on Hawthorne, James, 
Tolstoi, Dostoevski, Kafka, Koestler and 
other figures, European or American, all ex- 
amined first of all from the point of view of 
social relevance—the historical or contem- 
porary bearing of art upon life and life upon 
art. Style is considered, but less often than 
the general meaning of the works in ques- 
tion, and, of course, novelists are much more 
conspicuous than poets. There is thus a 
considerably richer background of social 
reference than in O’Connor’s book and a 
vastly richer background of this sort than in 
Stauffer’s. The criticism itself gains in 
warmth, humanity, and—to repeat Rahv’s 
favorite word—relevance. He employs a 
well-known formula almost too effective for 
placing American writers: they tend, in his 
words, to be either of the ‘‘Redskin” or 
“Paleface” variety. It is not difficult to sur- 
mise into which of these categories Rahv 
would place both the authors just reviewed. 

Although Rahv’s writing gives the im- 
pression of being so truly felt, his conclu- 
sions are more often commendable for being 
judicious than original. Little new is said of 
Hawthorne. Henry James is ably defended 
for the subtlety of certain of his ethical 
judgments, yet accused of obtuseness in 
allied matters. The finest essay in the col- 
lection defends the integrity and spontane- 
ity of Tolstoi, although when the great Rus- 
sian is described as the last of the “inte- 
grated” artists, something very like a cliché 
may be detected. The study of Kafka is 
based on the familiar theme of the “lost” 
soul of modern man, whose sorry plight is 
ascribed largely to city life and to the person- 
al independence achieved through a capi- 
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talistic society colored by liberal thinking. 
A trip to Siberia would thus cure anyone. 
Many of Rahv’s views on modern life 
seem to me biased, unrealistic, vague, and 
too facilely defined, in short, to be unhappily 
doctrinaire. The Partisan tree has borne too 
little fruit since the fall of Trotzky. Strange- 
ly enough without historical perspective in 
literature prior to the last century, Rahv is 
capable of making the amazing statement 
that “the conception of writing as of some- 
thing calculated or constructed” was “first 
formulated by Edgar Allan Poe.” Tragically 
disappointed by Russian communism, he re- 
sembles a weary-eyed Roman who on dis- 
carding one faith yearns for some as yet un- 
discovered creed. Disillusionment is “‘mod- 
ern,” “relevant,” and a painful virtue; all 
frank enjoyment becomes in the present 
world suspect. Rahv’s very considerable 
skill as a writer—and few Americans write 
criticism as ably as he—depends upon pre- 
serving a degree of equilibrium, inasmuch as 
political destiny has destroyed his capacity 
for hearty approval or dissent. He must, for 
example, in his excellent chapter on Henry 
James, write both proand con. His chapter on 
Hawthorne, being less ambivalent, is less in- 
teresting. And when he allows himself the 
luxury of frank attack, as in his polemical 
assault on De Voto, he loses control of his 
literary style, his aesthetic discrimination, 
his intellectual judgment, and his customary 
good manners. Some essays in this book 
show considerable revision of their original 
periodical versions. The author of such a 
book has time to reconsider. It is by no 
means necessary to determine whether he 
or De Voto had the better case in their now- 
celebrated argument, or, to put it more ex- 
plicitly, whether decadence or provincialism 
constitutes the greater evil. The contest was 
heated and ill advised, a sorry battle fought 
in the midst of a far sadder war. Such writ- 
ing should either be left to the aging files of 
magazines, or, if resuscitated, emerge with a 
difference. 
Henry W. WELLS 
CotumsBia UNIVERSITY 
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Brief Reviews 
College Teaching Material 


“‘The Cresset Library”: The Autobiography of Leigh 
Hunt. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. E. Morpurco. Pp. 512. The Journeys of Celia 
Fiennes. Preface by G. M. TREVELYAN. Edited 
with an Introduction by CHRISTOPHER Morris. 
Pp. 376. Illustrated. The Life of George Crabbe by 
His Son. Edited with an Introduction by Ep- 
MUND BLUNDEN. Pp. 286. The Natural History 
of Selborne. By GitBERT Wuite. Edited with an 
Introduction by JAmMeEs FisHER. Pp. 296. The 
Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner. By James Hocc. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by ANpRE Give. Pp. 230. The Romany 
Rye. By GeorGe Borrow. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by WALTER STARKIE. Pp. 414. Chanti- 
cleer Press, 41 East Fiftieth Street, New York 22. 
Each, $2.75. 


“The Cresset Library” is certainly among the 
best of the current reprint libraries. With the excep- 
tion of The Journeys of Celia Fiennes, all were 
‘pearls of publishing” in their own day but in recent 
years have been neglected and almost unobtainable. 
Each has now been newly edited by a companion 
spirit of the author who has also provided helpful 
information for the contemporary reader. For ex- 
ample, Morpurgo has made the first attempt to 
analyze the sources, in his own writings, from which 
Hunt drew the material for The Autobiography. 
Christopher Morris has given us the first ‘‘correct” 
edition of Celia Fiennes’ travel diaries, which pro- 
vide one of the best firsthand accounts we have of 
what England was like two hundred and fifty years 
ago. All are well printed in handy size. British made. 


“The Home University Library of Modern Knowl- 
edge”: The Poet Chaucer. By Nevitt CocHILL. 
Pp. 185. Eighteenth Century English Literature. 
By Rocer P. McCutcueon. Oxford University 
Press. Each, $2.00. 


“The Home University Library” was founded in 
Ig11 to place at the disposal of students the fruits 
of sound learning in all the important branches of 
everyday knowledge. These are two new volumes in 
its literature series. In one, Coghill, who obviously 
loves Chaucer, brings him to life as a human being 
and discusses his works in relation to their con- 
temporary background. In the other, McCutcheon 
has produced a sound, readable introduction to 
eighteenth-century literature. Both are light, 
pocket-sized volumes, with print good enough to 
read on a bus or train. 


Biographical Essays. By Lytron StraAcHEY. Har- 
court, Brace. Pp. 294. $2.75. 
Literary Essays. By Lytton Stracuey. Harcourt, 

Brace. Pp. 295. $2.75. 

Companion volumes which include most, but 
not all, of the essays which originally appeared in the 
three volumes, Books and Characters, Portraits in 
Miniature, and Characters and Commentaries. Here 
they are arranged roughly in the chronological order 
of the subjects with which they deal. 


English Literature of the Victorian Period. By JOHN 
D. Cooke and LIonEL STEVENSON. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. Pp. 438. $3.00. 

Discusses the period between 1830 to 1900, with 
the arrangement of the material following both 
thematic and chronological principles. An introduc- 
tion deals with the political and social background. 
The literature is classified by types—poetry, prose, . 
fiction, drama, expository prose, and a few minor 
types—and the development of each type discussed 
in a general chapter, followed by a chapter dealing 
with the lives and works of the principal writers in 
that genre. Extensive bibliographies. Illustrated. 


Structural Grammar for Building Sentences. By W. 

Orro Birk. Heath. Pp. 254. $2.00. 

Designed to explain the essentials of grammar 
and to provide a review that will integrate the sub- 
ject and focus it upon its useful function of making 
sentences. Contents are divided into three sections 
which analyze, respectively, the elements of a 
sentence, special aspects of structure, particularly 
phrases and clauses, and the problems of agreement 
and case. Each section is divided into study units 
with exercises. 


General Speech. By A. CraiG Barrp and FRANKLIN 
H. Knower. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 500. $3.50. 
Written particularly for college students who 

expect to take only one college course in speech. The 

authors conceive of speech as a social adaptation, 
and they emphasize those principles and techniques 
which will aid the student most in his everyday life. 

Teaching aids include diagrams, exercises, and plates 

to facilitate the teaching of voice and body action. 


Basic Training in Speech. By LESTER THONSSEN and 
Howarp GiLkinson. Brief ed. Heath. Pp. 256. 
$2.25. 

Selection from original volume of material most 
likely to be needed in the short beginning course in 
speech. 
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Thesaurus of Book Digests. By Hiram Haypn and 
EpmunpD Futter, with assistants. Crown. Pp. 
831. $5.00. 


An attempt to present a concise digest and dis- 
cussion of every book ‘‘which has achieved a per- 
manent place in world literature.” History and 
philosophy are included, but science little, if at all. 
The assistants were recognized specialists in the lit- 
eratures of different countries or larger areas. Thor- 
oughly indexed—characters as well as books and 
authors. A convenient reference. 


The Word Bank. By Sorte Basescu. Rodale Press. 
Pp. 189. $3.00. 


Not intended as a substitute for dictionary or 
thesaurus, the Word Bank is divided into sections of 
related words, such as “Misfortune and Frustra- 
tion,” and subdivided under key words, such as 
“Separated.” It is to be used in part to locate a word 
needed at the moment and also for study, subdivision 
by subdivision, to enlarge permanent vocabulary. 


Word Power Made Easy. By Norman Lewis. 
Doubleday. Pp. 457. $3.95. 


Intended for adults—perhaps for classes in adult 
education. Much excellent material, clearly pre- 
sented. The subtitle “The Complete Three-Week 
Vocabulary Builder” and the division of a complete 
course in vocabulary-building into three one-week 
sections are unfortunate exaggeration. 


Short Story Writing. By F. Ortry TREMAINE. 
Rodale Press. Pp. 234. $3.50. 


Aimed at writing for the magazine market. Writ- 
ten by one who has sold and edited many stories. 


The New Stars: Life and Labor in Old Missouri. By 
MAnte MorcGan; arranged by JENNIE A. Mor- 
GAN; edited by Louis Frter. Antioch Press. 
$3.75. 

Manie Morgan grew up in Missouri and was in her 
teens when the Civil War came. Inspired by Gone with 
the Wind, she writes as she remembers the times—of 
the life of a slave-owning family, border warfare, and 
Civil War. Her husband was a Union captain. She 
tells several personal anecdotes of Lincoln and Mark 
Twain. 


Pictorial Folk Art: New England to California. By 
ALICE Forp. (“American Studio Books.”) Studio 
Publications. $6.95. 


A study of Early American painting and drawing 
and groups of early painters in various sections of the 
country. Portraits, landscapes, religious and histori- 
cal paintings. Female academy art and scrimshaw 
drawing receive careful attention. Abundant illus- 
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trations, quaint portraits and landscapes being par- 
ticularly pleasing. Pp. 172, about 8” X10”. 


A Treasury of Southern Folklore. By B. A. Botkin. 
Southern. $4.00. 


In five parts: The stories, legends, tall tales, tra- 
ditions, ballads and songs of the people of the South. 
Local pride and prejudice, caste and class, buc- 
caneers, bandits, and bullies, yarns, and tall tales, 
and many other groupings. The Table of Contents is 
annotated. Readers interested in folklore will re- 
member Botkin’s Treasury of American Folklore and 
New England Folklore. This is a rare and comprehen- 
sive collection. Pp. 776. 


The Potomac. By Freperick GuTHetm. Rinehart. 

Pp. 436. $4.00. 

Another volume of the ‘‘River Series,” and again 
the author catches the spirit of the river of which he 
writes and gives a fresh interpretation of it. The 
story opens with a prelude of the Potomac as John 
Quincy Adams saw it in 1800. This is followed by 
early history of Indians and frontier, leading to the 
present and “‘A Potomac Prospect.” Maps and 
handsome illustrations. A book to own and to be 
added to the series. 


The Ohio. By R. E. Banta. Rinehart. Pp. 592. $5.00. 


A valued contribution to history. The Ohio of the 
French and Iroquois, ““The River, Old and New,” its 
part in the Revolution and western development, 
old traditions, learning on the river, progress of the 
arts, transportation and industrial development, and 
all the varied interests and activities of the people re- 
ceive due attention. A delightful panorama of the 
growth of a middle United States region. Illustrated. 
Very distinctive dust jacket. 


The Rio Grande: River of Destiny. By LAuRA GILPIN. 
Duell. $6.00. 


An interpretation of the river, the land, and the 
people. History, legends, economic and social prob- 
lems, blend in this rich pictorial study of a mighty 
river. On almost every page pictures of beauty and 
originality, with descriptive captions. About 8$’’X 
11’. End maps. Beautiful. 


American Heartwood. By DoNALD CuLROsS PEATTIE. 
Houghton. $3.50. 


“Out of our tradition of forest abundance has 
come much of our political philosophy, our careless 
generosity, our sense of immense range and possibil- 
ity.” The story opens with the Norsemen, con- 
cludes with today and our Forest Service. Not only 
are there forest and “‘wood” tales, but much early 
history is relived. 1t will appeal to the nature lover 
but also to readers interested in American history 
and national growth. Lilustrated. 
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NEW BOOKS 


This Is Illinois: A Pictorial History. By Jay Mona- 
GHAN. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 210. 
$5.00. 


Sketches, photos, and photographs of early 
nineteenth-century pioneers, of institutions, build- 
ings, scenery, of Indians, Mormons, statesmen, of 
young Civil War soldiers, in short, of the people who 
have made Illinois. About 84X11”. 


The Story of Illinois. By THEopoRE CALVIN 
Pease. University of Chicago Press. $5.00. 


From the first French explorers to the soldiers re- 
turning from World War Il—a history of Illinois 
complete in one volume. Maps and illustrations. 
First published in 1925. Revised. Substantial 
additions. 


Not So Long Ago. By Lioyp Morris. Random. 
$5.00. 

A study of the social and historical significance of 
the effect of “three forms of magic”—motion pic- 
ture, radio, and automobile—upon American life 
since 1896, with sketches of men and women who 
developed them. 504 pages. 


The Crazy Glasspecker. By DoncGe. Random. 
$2.75. 


By the author of How Lost Was My Weekend! 
Mr. Dodge with his wife and daughter visits Peru 
and writes gaily of his many and varied experiences, 
of volcanoes, earthquakes, revolutions, natives, and 
officials. 


Pleasure Dome: On Reading Modern Poetry. By 
Lioyp FRANKENBERG. Houghton. $3.50. 


“Modern Poetry is intelligible. Its forms and lan- 
guage may be personal but they are not inscrutable.” 
James Stephens, T. S. Eliot, Marianne Moore, E. E. 
Cummings, Wallace Stevens, are presented in detail. 
More briefly discussed are Ezra Pound, William C. 
Williams, Ogden Nash, W. H. Auden, Dylan Thom- 
as, Robert Lowell, Elizabeth Bishop. Mr. Franken- 
berg has sought to suggest variety. 

Columbia Records, Inc., releases an album of 
records called Pleasure Dome: An Audible Anthology, 
consisting of readings from their own poems by poets 
discussed in Pleasure Dome. 


Transition Workshop. Edited by EuGENE Jotas. 
Vanguard. $5.00. 


Transition was issued from 1927 to the beginning 
of World War II. A workshop of the intercontinental 
spirit, a proving ground of the new literature, a 
laboratory for poetic experiment. The aim, says 
Jolas, was to forge a chain that would link together 
America and Europe... . 

This anthology includes early writings by James 
Joyce, Gertrude Stein, André Gide, Franz Kafka, 
and many other writers later to become famous. 
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There are critical writings, surrealist documents, lit- 
erary manifestoes, and poetry. Pp. 413. 


Lincoln Finds a General: A Military Study of the 
Civil War. By KENNETH P. WiILLIAMs. Macmil- 
lan. $12.50 boxed. 


Two volumes. Two more are planned. Based pri- 
marily on the official records of the Union and Con- 
federate armies. These first volumes close with the 
appointment of Grant. One of the author’s objects, 
he says, is to give an accurate picture of Lincoln as 
commander-in-chief. Photographs and maps. This 
book promises to live long as an important Civil War 
study. 


New York and the State It’s In. By Ke1Ta JENNISON. 

Sloane. $2.95. 

By the author of Vermont Is Where You Find It. 
With similar wit and humor he has written of New 
York. Anecdotes and related photographs. 111 
pages, about 74” X94”. 


Here Is New York. By E. B. Waite. Harper. $1.00. 


An appreciation of New York, from Fifth Avenue 
to the Bowery: natives, commuters, and tourists. 
By the popular New Yorker writer. Good. 


The Universe of G. B. S. By Wriuram Irvine. 
Whittlesey. $5.00. : 


Life of the Irish dramatist and writer, with 
Shaw’s own comments on the manuscript. Complete 


and entertaining. 


The Love Letters of Mark Twain. Edited by Drxon 
WecteR. Harper. $5.00. 


Letters exchanged between Mark Twain and the 
girl he married, from 1868 to Olivia’s death in 1904. 
Twain’s are full of wit, deeply sensitive, sometimes 
melancholy; Livy’s are affectionate, earnest, wise. 
Both reveal a tender, beautiful love. 


Challenging Years: The Autobiography of Stephen 
Wise. Putnam. $4.00. 


Completed shortly before his death by the famous 
rabbi, who is respected for his work in social service 
and for his honesty; edited by his son. Many impor- 
tant letters and anecdotes. 


Dark Trees to the Wind: A Cycle of New York State 
Years. By Cart CARMER. Sloane. $4.00. 


By the author of Listen for a Lonesome Drum and 
Stars Fell on Alabama. Fascinating, clever memories 
and history of the people and folklore of the state. 
Illustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrove II. Special in- 
terest in religious and communistic societies, artists’ 
rests, Elbert Hubbard, and William Morris, old 
Indian stories and too-smart bankers; the author’s 
interests are varied and inexhaustible. He has made 
extensive research, and this penetrating study is 
illuminating. Photographs. 
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Primer of Intellectual Freedom. Edited by Howarp 
Mumrorp Jones. Harvard University Press. 
$2.75. 

A collection of essays on intellectual freedom. 

Jefferson, Bacon, Justice Holmes, Milton, Hutchins, 

Conant, are represented. 


The Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman. By Lovuts 
UNTERMEYER. (“Inner Sanctum” ed.) Simon & 
Schuster. $5.00. 

Leaves of Grass, selections from prose and letters, 
critical writings, biographical and critical introduc- 
tion, chronological chart and bibliographies. Pp. 
1200, 


Modern Reader’s Guide to the Bible. By Harowp H. 
Warts. Harper. $3.75. 
The author recognizes “that the Bible is litera- 
ture, that it is a monument in the history of culture, 


Never Dies the Dream. By MarGaret LANDON. 

Doubleday. $2.75. 

Chicago-born India Severn was head of Bangkok 
Mission School. Many things of interest happened to 
her in this story. By the author of Anna and the King 
of Siam. It has charm and a colorful background. 


The Woman of Rome. By ALBERT Moravia. Farrar- 
Straus. $3.00. 
Moravia is a new highly praised Italian novelist. 
This fulsome, detailed life of a Roman prostitute has 
met with some praise. Sophisticated. Popular. 


Islands of Unwisdom. By RoBert Graves. Double- 
day. $3.50. 

A historical novel. In 1595 General Castro at- 
tempted to establish a marquisate in the Solomon 
Islands. Plots of crew and officers and the ambitions 
of his disloyal wife, who accompanied him, compli- 
cated matters. 


England Reclaimed and Other Poems. By Str OSBERT 

Srtwe ct. Atlantic—Little, Brown. $2.75. 

The English poet and his sister, Dr. Edith Sitwell, 
have recently read their poems to enthusiastic Amer- 
ican audiences. This collection of sixty-three poems 
is drawn from several volumes published in England. 


Venus, the Lovely Goddess. By JoHN ERSKINE. Mor- 
row. $2.75. 
By the author of The Private Life of Helen of 
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that it is a record of many levels of religious belief, 
that it displays the working of ‘laws’ of religious 
psychology... .” He leaves it to each student to 
decide whether it was set apart by divine fiat or owes 
its uniqueness to a special combination of literary, 
historical, and ethnological forces. His own attitude 
is reverent. He deals with the literary types—his- 
tory, poetry, drama, and fiction—as such and sup- 
plies in readable form much information needed for 
interpretation but not readily available to most 
readers. 


The Imagery of Keats and Shelley. By RicHARD 
HARTER Foc ie. University of North Carolina 
Press. $4.00. 


An attempt to increase appreciation of these two 
poets by comparing and to some extent contrasting 
them, primarily though not exclusively, with regard 
to their imagery. 


Troy. The setting is Olympus. Clever, but not too 
vital. 


The Ironing Board. By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


A selection of private essays written during the 
last ten years—“‘T piled this and that on the ironing 
board and now I am making a somber choice.” It 
was a real ironing board—he says—first used as a 
makeshift bar in his study. 


The Sagas of Kormak and the Sworn Brothers. Trans- 
lated from the Old Icelandic with Introduction 
and Notes by Lee M. HoLianper. Princeton 
University Press. $2.50. 

Two sagas from thirteenth-century Iceland, one a 
love tale, one a saga of revenge. Although these old 
tales have outmoded backgrounds, they are surpris- 
ingly modern in character development and insight. 


The Good Earth. By Peart S. Buck. Day. $3.75. 


A new “Standard” edition, with a lengthy intro- 
duction by the author, which, though emphasizing 
the permanent in China, discusses the events there 
in the eighteen years since the book first appeared. 


Seed of Adam and Other Plays. By CHARLES WIL- 
trams. Oxford University Press. Pp. 95. $1.75. 


Four verse plays by the English poet and teacher, 
who ought to be better known in this country than 
he is. An introduction by Anne Ridler, and an ap- 
pendix of some of Williams’ own notes on the plays. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
AND 


USING ENGLISH 


NEWMAN B. BIRK and GENEVIEVE B. BIRK 


A Realistic Text for 
Freshman Composition 


Understanding and Using English shows in many different ways a fresh and realistic 
approach to freshman composition. For instance: 


The authors meet the student on his own level! 


Not Too Low. If the college freshman faces what seems to be “just another 
English course,” he is disappointed and bored. He has a right to expect 
something new, something on a level befitting his new dignity as a college 

student. 


In the first two chapters of Understanding and Using English the authors win 
the student’s cooperation. They make him aware of the nature and power 
of language. They demonstrate the live relationship between his classroom 
study and the language he hears, reads, speaks, writes. They appeal to his 
reason and to his intellectual curiosity. 


Too High. The authors do not forget, however, what they have learned 
by sad experience: that the college freshman does not know how to capitalize, 
how to punctuate, how to write correct sentences, how to spell. They meet the prob- 
lem squarely in their third chapter by a selective treatment of the actual 
trouble-spots in college writing. What the student has learned in the first 
two chapters enables him to see more clearly the necessity of avoiding 
these blunders. 


The ODYSSEY PRESS, Inc. 


386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 


Not 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Teaching of English 
By 
CHARLES C. FRIES 
Professor of English, Director of English 
Language Institute, University 
of Michigan 
Priced at $3.00 


* 


Order from 
George Wahr Publishing Company 


105jNorth Main Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


EFFECTIVE SPEECH 
THROUGH RECORDS 


The Art of Good Speech covers such 
topics as speech and personality, levels of 
usage, nature of “correctness” in English, 
principles of English pronunciation, re- 
gional variations, methods of transcrip- 
tion, use of the dictionary, vocabulary 
building, etc. 

Includes a complete list of words which 
offer pronunciation difficulties. 


Contains a survey of disputed pronun- 
ciations with the recommendations of a 
group of specialists. 

4 unbreakable records . . . 6 manuals (over 

350 pages)...in an attractive case... $9.50 


Where remittance accompanies ogder, 
we pay tax and shipping charges. 


THE RUSSELL PRESS 
1512 S. Sixth Street © Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


CONFERENCE 
ON 


COMPOSITION 


Stevens Hore, CHIcaGo 


Marc 24 AND 25 
* 


Program sessions 
Workshops 


Dinner and Luncheon 


* 


See pages 269 and 281 of this 
magazine 


WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
MOFE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise inf 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 come tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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A practical and stimulating approach to 
verse writing 


YOUR POEM 


| by Lawrence John Zillman 


Associate Professor of English, University of Washington 


N INTEGRATED approach to verse writing, this book offers a clear explanation of the 
A elements of strength and weakness in the tools the poet uses and in the way he uses 
them. To help understand and compare forms, to see why one is superior to another and 
to innovate soundly, attention is focused on structure rather than mere description. The 
fourteen major writing problems that occur most frequently in beginning as well as in 
advanced verse are analyzed and methods of correction suggested. Broad in scope and up 
to date in approach, this book will be invaluable to anyone interested in writing poetry 
of consistently high quality—and to everyone who wishes a deeper, fuller understanding 
and appreciation of the art of poetry in general. $2.75 


A comprehensive and practical textbook on 
playwriting 


WRITE THAT PLAY: 


by Kenneth Thorpe Rowe 
University of Michigan 


HIS CONCENTRATED handbook of playwriting leads the aspiring dramatist step by step 
"Teen the varied problems confronting him, from the finding and organizing of 
dramatic material to the production of his completed play. Professor Rowe progresses 
with thoroughness and clarity through the one-act play to the long play, showing both 
the simple and advanced problems involved. By comprehensive survey of the theaters of 
the past he illuminates the theater of today and leads the reader to a penetrating glimpse of 
the theater of tomorrow. Plays by Professor Rowe's students have received nationwide 
production on both professional and amateur stages and on the air. In this book the 
methods and techniques he uses so successfully in his classes are presented for the benefit 
of other teachers of playwriting and their students. $3.00 


Send now for examination copies of these books on approval. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY . 153 E. 24th Street - New York 10, N.Y. 


with a vigorous 


emphasis on IDEAS 


MODERN MINDS 


An Anthology of Ideas 


Edited by Howarp Mumrorp Jones and 
M. Lupwice, Harvard University, and Marvin B. 
Perry, Jr., The University of Virginia 
A recent freshman anthology which will bring to the classroom a vigor- 
ous analysis of the problems your students are discussing today. Provoca- 


tive selections on modern problems and ideas in politics, education, 
religion, and science. 601 pages. $3.50 


THE EXPOSITION 
OF IDEAS 


By Baxter Hatnaway, Cornell University, and 
Joun E. Moore, Montana State University 


In this stimulating text, the readings have been arranged according to 
underlying thought structure, rather than type or subject matter. Rang- 
ing from the concrete to the abstract, they teach the student how to 
handle the common kinds of writing problems in exposition. 471 pages. 
$3.00 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16 


